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Conflicting Philosophies of Education 


WILLIAM J. MCGUCKEN 


Professor of Education and Director of the Department 


St. Louis University 


Epitor’s Note. Educational theory and practice al- 
ways have a philosophy back of them. We are publishing 
this article, with the hope of provoking thought on the 
proper philosophical basis of a liberal education. 

“The full possibilities of a Catholic society will never be 
discovered until there shall appear one which possesses both 
an educated clergy and an educated laity. Such a society has 
never yet existed.” 

—CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, The Monstrous Regiment. 


RE we Americans an educated. people? An affirma- 
tive chorus goes up from millions of voices. Surely 
nothing could be clearer. The naive American passion for 
bigness comes to the rescue; our emotional American logic 
solves it beyond the shadow of a doubt. The American 
educational system is bigger than any other; therefore it 
must be better. So runs our American enthymeme. Yet 


more and more the note of scepticism is being sounded. 
While all will admit that our romantic attempt to give 
all the children of all the people the benefits of a secondary 
and, if possible, of a college education has been one of the 
greatest social experiments the world has ever seen, many 
caustic critics contend that so far it has been a ghastly and 
colossal failure. 

Merely to list the indictments of American education 
made in the past decade would be a difficult task. Some 
stand out by the vigor of their assault. Such a book as 
The Quality of the Educational Process in the United 
States and in Europe by Learned of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is hardly a comforting book to the American educa- 
tional chauvinist. Still less is Flexner’s Universities: 
American, English, German where the shoddy and tawdry 
quality of the stuff masquerading as research at American 
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universities is flayed so mercilessly. More pessimistic still 
is the note struck by Albert Jay Nock in his The Theory 
of Education in the United States. Mr. Nock believes that 
the United States, on account of the influx of ideas of 
democracy and equality, has set up a system of popular 
instruction without any serious higher education. The 
result has been intellectual mediocrity, vulgarity of man- 
ners, and a general failure in intelligence. His conclusion 
is that America has traveled so far along this road that a 
return to sanity in education is impossible. 

Now the danger for the Catholic educator in the face of 
this devastating criticism of colleges and universities, long 
held sacrosanct in America, is that he may lean back com- 
placently and cry: 

“Let the galled jade wince; my withers are unwrung.”’ 
However, Catholic colleges and universities are by no 
means free from the faults stigmatized in this litany of 
adverse criticism. All American schools, with a few notable 
exceptions, are tarred with the same brush. Naturally 
enough, Catholic institutions have imitated the externals 
of college and university life here in our country; perhaps 
necessarily so. Nor do they cease by that fact to be any 
the less Catholic, provided they hold fast to their phi- 
losophy of supernaturalism, provided they train not merely 
for time but for eternity. Indeed, it would be quite ac- 
curate to say that a college in which all the branches of 
instruction and the moral tone of the school are instinct 
with Catholic doctrine and piety is a Catholic institution, 
no matter how ineffectively taught the secular subjects, no 
matter how weakly correlated the curriculum may be. The 
Church as Church is not interested in a liberal education. 
Her constant effort has been that every shred of the fabric 
of education be impregnated with the Catholic viewpoint. 
Therefore, a school whose sole aim is to turn out expert 
veterinary surgeons may be equally Catholic with pre- 
Reformation Oxford, or Vittorino da Feltre’s Casa Gio- 
cosa at Mantua. 

Nevertheless, Catholic America must be mightily con- 
cerned if its colleges are not succeeding in giving a liberal 
education, and it is small comfort that other institutions 
are failing in their aim just as ignominiously. The ques- 
tion, therefore, facing the Catholic educator in America 
today is this: What is the remedy for the existing educa- 
tional chaos? Can the American Catholic college lead the 
way and set up an ideal education, at once Catholic and 
liberal, suited to the changing world in which we live? 

Shall we go back to Newman and his liberally educated 
gentleman, “‘possessed of a cultivated intellect, a delicate 
taste, a candid equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and 
courteous bearing in the conduct of life’? It is open to 
question whether Newman’s ideal in its entirety could be 
taken over by our American colleges. Whether we like it 
or not, England is not America, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury is not the twentieth. For Newman’s ideal, so singu- 
larly attractive to many, is none-the-less English of the 
English. Its greatness lies in this: that, despite its distinc- 
tively English frame, it yet remains in the great tradition, 
the tradition of Plato and Aristotle and the Renaissance 
(it is doubtful if it would have been altogether intelligible 
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in the middle ages) ; its weakness lies in the fact that New- 
man failed to see that the idea of a ‘‘free man’’ was chang- 
ing in the tumultuous explosions of the modern world. 
Romanticism and democracy and industrialism and mod- 
ern science have played havoc with Newman’s concept of 
a liberal education. 

Any definition of a liberal education that fits too per- 
fectly the intellectual standards of a particular period, that 
indicates conduct and manners expected of a cultivated man 
by his contemporaries will be, as Sir Michael Sadler re- 
cently remarked, judged inadequate by later generations 
and considered to have left out something which is of 
permanent value and significance. 

What knowledge then is of most worth in securing a 
liberal education here and now in twentieth century 
America? Historically every age from Plato’s to Dewey’s 
has made an effort to provide a liberal education; it is 
largely a question of varying emphasis. All theories of 
education can be reduced to four categories according as 
ideas, words, facts, or things are emphasized. In our mod- 
ern age, the machine is in power and we are apt to ex- 
aggerate the importance of things. Appropriately enough, 
“learning by doing”’ is the educational slogan of our day. 
In the thirteenth century, during the heyday of scholas- 
ticism, ideas were regarded as all important, and if the 
medieval schoolman had tried to formulate his educational 
theory in a phrase, it would have been undoubtedly, 
“learning by thinking’’. Not, indeed, that they neglected 
facts or things or words; after all, the cathedrals are theirs 
and the Divina Commedia is an undying proof of the 
medieval man’s interest in artistic expression. Yet it re- 
mains true that their major concern and their major em- 
phasis were on ideas, ideas about God, the world, and 
man, ideas magnificently synthesized into a system by 
Thomas Aquinas. 

During the Renaissance men discovered the witchery, 
the magic of words. Eloquence was its aim, ‘‘learning 
by speaking or writing’’ its objective. Their mistake was 
in overrating form at the expense of content, of striving 
for exquisite cadenced prose and neglecting the thought 
back of the “esse videatur’’. The end of the middle ages 
saw often enough quibbling raised to a fine art, worthless 
disputes over trivialities; but the Renaissance too had its 
day of decline, its Ciceronianism, and its parrot-like re- 
vival of a speech that belonged to a vanished civilization. 

Then came the era of facts, the cramming of students’ 
minds with information, the day of Comenius, his “‘in- 
formatories’’ and his Didactica Magna, embodying in its 
subtitle the pansophic ideal: “The whole art of teaching 
all things to all men, or a certain inducement to found 
such schools . . . in every Christian Kingdom, that the 
entire youth . . . shall quickly, pleasantly, and thoroughly 
become learned in the sciences, pure in morals, trained to 
piety... .”’ Needless to say it was an Utopian ideal, 
but it seems to have had and still has a strange fascination 
for the American mind. With our enriched curricula, we 
still hope all our youth will learn all things quickly, 
pleasantly, and thoroughly. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Paul Claudel, Humanist 


DISCIPLE of Rimbaud and Mallarmé, a symbolist, 

a writer of free and frequently obscure verse, a mystic 
—to call such a one a humanist is, we feel, to do some 
violence to the accepted notion of what a humanist ought 
to be. Yet Paul Claudel, who visited us recently, is a 
humanist. 


We of St. Louis University should have been disap- 
pointed had he not been a humanist. The ambassador to 
America of one of the most ancient and illustrious of the 
old Roman provinces, a distinguished representative of the 
Catholic artistic revival in France—could he be anything 
else? We were, moreover, expecting a humanist because 
this year we are celebrating the 100th anniversary of the 
event that made us the third Catholic university to be 
established in the English-speaking world since the Refor- 
mation. Upon us, we felt, rested an especial obligation 
to join ourselves with those individuals and movements 
(mostly humanistic) which seek to repair the blunders of 
the past 400 years; we were called, we felt, to a more 
than ordinary part in the revival of Catholic literature, 
which was humanistic in Boethius and Augustine, human- 
istic in Aquinas and Dante, and humanistic in Thomas 
More, Fisher and Surrey when Henry VII decapitated 
humanism and sent it down the years to us a thing with- 
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out a head, without a soul. We knew that the represen- 
tative of the Renouveau Catholique, if he were consistent 
with the wisdom of 2000 years, must be a humanist. And 
so he was. 


A convert from the 19th century scientism of Renan to 
the philosophy of St. Thomas, Paul Claudel is a standing 
rebuke to those who look upon neo-scholasticism as a mere 
Gothic revival. He is not only a scholastic but a lover of 
antiquity, a translator of Aeschylus—a classicist. One is 
not prepared for him to turn from the Agamemnon to the 
rebellious verse and blatant realism of L’Echange. One 
expects such a combination to result in machine-made 
hexameters and frigid generalities. One forgets that it 
was not scholasticism that turned the love of the classics 
into the frost-bitten thing known as pseudo-classicism 
but the philosophy of Descartes and Leibnitz; one forgets 
that the Thomistic classicist, Dante, conducted one of the 
first and greatest experiments in the vernacular. He is not 
only a scholastic, a lover of antiquity, and a classicist, but 
a romantic. And this is something of a surprise; not that 
he is a romantic, but that he should refuse to erase from 
his mind the memory of the disreputable Rimbaud. This, 
they say, is what causes his obscurity. Perhaps it is. Let 
him forget Rimbaud; but let him never forget one of Rim- 
baud’s characteristics; let him never cease to be an experi- 
mentalist, searching always for the formula that will give 
expression to that undoubted element of newness which 
we all feel in the modern complex—the nescio quid mod- 
ernt. For when he does he will cease to be a humanist. 


Scholastic, mystic, classicist, romantic, experimentalist, 
practical statesman—surely a grotesque combination in a 
single man were it not for one thing, Catholicism. Claudel 
is a Catholic; he is a practical Catholic which means that 
he lives the sacramental life of the Church, he is a member 
of the Mystical Body, he has, as St. Paul says, ‘‘the mind 
of Christ’. And in the mind of Christ there are no con- 
tradictions, but only a love of truth, goodness and beauty 
without distinction of class or party, past or present, Jew 
or Gentile. And so he can love antiquity without shrink- 
ing from the present, and can be ultra-modern without 
looking upon the past as ‘‘a bucket of ashes’. For to him 
the philosophy of Aristotle and Plato, the prose of Cicero 
and Thucydides, the songs of Horace are not to be wor- 
shipped bécause they are ancient but to be admired because 
they are modern with what they possess of timeless truth 
and beauty; nor can the mathematics of Einstein, the 
biology of Haldane and Driesch, the confused mysticism of 
Rimbaud arouse contempt in him because they are mod- 
ern, for he cherishes them for what he finds there of the 
ancient truth and beauty which is firm and solid and good 
to build upon. Upon the past he looks with benevolence, 
he is unafraid of the present, and for the future he trusts 
in the promise of Christ not to desert his Church whose 
guidance has kept him from despising the good in any 
human thing. 


We are glad that Claudel is a humanist, and that he 
paid us a visit on the eve of Maundy Thursday, 1932. 
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T. S. Eliot’s Question 


BENJAMIN MASSE 


St. Louis University 


N a previous article, I discussed Professor Babbitt’s 
“power of control” from the viewpoint of a scholastic 
psychologist.1 The question that concerns us here has 
already been stated by T. S. Eliot in For Lancelot An- 
drewes: ‘‘What,”’ one asks, ‘‘are all these millions, even 
these thousands, or the remnant of a few intelligent hun- 
dreds, going to control themselves for?’’ 

Upon the answer to this question depends the existence 
and perpetuity of the New Humanism. A tree is judged 
by its fruits; and, if the apologists of the new movement 
cannot show that something besides a sterile quiescence re- 
sults from the gospel of the “‘law of measure’’, even the 
friends of sanity and order and harmony will be con- 
strained to acknowledge that the New Humanism has 
failed, at least on its positive side. 

To put the problem in a more tangible way: Is there 
a center, or a universal norm to which human actions in 
every age and clime must conform? And, if there is such 
a standard of conduct, will conformity mean a fuller, 
richer, more harmonious and nobler existence for the 
human race? If we can answer “‘yes’’ to both these ques- 
tions, then, indeed, has Humanism a sound basis and an 
indisputable raison d’étre. Not only can it be considered 
indispensable to literature and art, but, in a larger sphere, 
it can be said to have a partial explanation of the why, 
the whither, and the whence. 

Holding to my original design of demonstrating that 
scholastic philosophy can be a powerful help to the New 
Humanists, I shall briefly present Mr. Babbitt’s answer to 
our question, and then give a more complete, though nec- 
essarily inadequate exposition of the scholastic position. 

The idea of proportionateness is fundamental in Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s ethic. ‘‘Nothing too much,” he tells us, 
“is indeed the central maxim of all genuine humanists, 
ancient and modern.’’? The norm of proportionate living 
is variously termed the “‘unity at the heart of change’’,? 
“the human law’’,* ‘‘the universal’’,® “‘the unwritten laws 
of heaven’’.6 ‘Taken in their context these phrases denote 
a something absolutely permanent, independent of conven- 
tion or country, which serves, and has always served, as a 
standard for the conduct of men. 

The second part of the query which we have set out 
to answer touches the very essence of life. Why should 
man exercise his power of control? Why should he con- 
form to the “‘unwritten laws of heaven’, as did the Anti- 
gone of Sophocles? Why should he not, with Ismene, 
follow the laws of the state, or with Rousseau, the blind 
instincts of his nature? 

Professon Babbitt has answered this question on several 
occasions. Replying to T. S. Eliot, who accused the Hu- 
manists of exercising self-control solely for the sake of 


control, he said, ‘‘It is evident however that the real hu- 
manist consents, like Aristotle, to limit his desires only in 
so far as this limitation can be shown to make for his own 
happiness.’’7 

Happiness, then, in the purest and fullest meaning of 
that abused term, is the goal toward which the Humanist 
strives, and the ultimate reason why he consents to limit 
his expansive desires in accordance with the norm of 
morality. 

We find a still clearer expression of this fact in Babbitt’s 
Rousseau and Romanticism. ‘Life, says Bergson, can 
have no purpose in the human sense of the word. The 
positivist will reply to Bergson and to the Rousseauistic 
drifter in general, in the words of Aristotle, that the end 
is the chief thing of all and that the end of ends is 
happiness.’’® 

To sum up: There is a standard of conduct, eternal and 
unchanging, to which man must conform if he is to attain 
that happiness which is the chief end of his existence. With 
this conclusion, arrived at by a positive, critical method, 
Mr. Babbitt rests his case. 

The scholarly professor-critic has once more reached a 
decision in full accord with right reason and the best tra- 
ditions of the human race. However, as was the case with 
his ‘‘power of control’, the intermediary steps in his teach- 
ing beget considerable perplexity. Mr. Babbitt is haunted 
by the problem of the one and the many. He realizes that, 
in order to steer clear of the ‘‘flowing’’ philosophy of 
Bergson, he must postulate something permanent beneath 
the flux. This something permanent, if, indeed, I have 
fully grasped his thought, is ‘‘the unity at the heart of 
change’’, the “‘universal’’, which, it is well to remember, is 
perceived in his psychology by the ethical imagination. 
Now this brings us straight up against a metaphysical 
problem, the question of the existence and nature of Uni- 
versals. The present writer has suspected for some time 
that Mr. Babbitt could not long avoid metaphysics. In 
his introduction to Rousseau and Romanticism, Mr. Bab- 
bitt tells us plainly that he is a positivist, not in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, but a complete, thorough-going 
positivist. In other words, since positivism is by its nature 
incomplete, the Harvard professor is not a positivist at all! 

Putting this aside, I am interested in knowing whether 
Mr. Babbitt’s universal is the universal of Plato or Aris- 
totle. If he is with the Stagarite here, as he is in so many 
other points, he is closer to scholasticism than he 
imagines. 

Then, again, the scholastic thinker is curious to learn 
something about the nature of “‘the unwritten laws of 
heaven’’. He wonders whether they are in any way con- 
nected with ‘‘the human law’, and, if they are, in what 
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the relation consists. For to him these problems are funda- 
mental in any consideration of the moral law. Merely to 
enunciate them, without proof or adequate explanation, is 
to dogmatise, and dogmatism has no place in philosophy. 
It is my contention here that scholasticism can logically 
substantiate Mr. Babbitt’s conclusions. 

Seven centuries ago, Thomas Aquinas, following in the 
footsteps of Aristotle, devoted the energy and insight of his 
mind to the problem of human conduct. In a certain 
sense there was no great need that he should do so. Chris- 
tianity had settled for him, once and for all, the secret of 
life and the problem of right living. In the sacred Person 
of Christ, he recognized a divine Law-giver; in His doc- 
trine, he saw a wisdom that was more than human. The 
Sermon on the Mount infinitely transcended the Sapiential 
Books of the Hebrews; and not even the sublime sayings 
of Socrates, the noblest man of a noble race, could ap- 
proach its teaching. The Law of Love, human and 
divine, became the Christian standard of conduct. It re- 
vealed heights of perfection hitherto undreamed of, and 
rendered obsolete all that philosophers had written of life 
and morality. 

Aquinas, however, as a philosopher, was interested in 
the moral law as a purely natural phenomenon. He put 
aside, as it were, the truths of revelation, and gave himself 
to the solution of the problem that had attracted Socrates 
and all philosophers after him. It was, indeed, fortunate 
that he did so; since, in our own day, with the widespread 
rejection of revelation, the only possibility of keeping life 
on a sane basis lies in obedience and conformity to the 
natural law. All men can, at least, agree on an ethic that 
is founded in their very natures. 

In establishing his norm of conduct, Saint Thomas de- 
velops the idea of order which prevails in the universe. 
“In all creation’, he writes, ‘‘every creature exists for its 
own function and perfection. The less noble creatures, 
however, exist for the good of the more noble... 
Every single creature is ordered to the perfection of the 
whole universe. Finally, the universe with all its compo- 
nent parts is directed to God as to its end; since, indeed, 
all creation is but an imitation of the divine Goodness and 
exists primarily for the glory of God.’’”® 

Now it would be wrong to suppose that, because Saint 
Thomas speaks of the divine Goodness and the glory of 
God, he is surreptitiously borrowing from revelation. He 
has already proved the existence of God by the light of 
natural reason, and he has shown the unity, subordina- 
tion and finality that are manifest in nature. Here he sim- 
ply combines the two truths and deduces the logical 
conclusion. 

But how precisely does the Angelic Doctor derive a norm 
of conduct from the order existing in the universe? 

He begins by calling attention to the obvious fact that 
every creature tends toward its own perfection. This fact 
is so evident that even scientists, who are chary of admit- 
ting final causality, base their laws on the constant uni- 
formity of the process. Every schoolboy of Maucaulay’s 
knows that a seed, given the proper conditions, will evolve 
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according to fixed physical laws into a plant. This process 
of evolution is what Saint Thomas calls a tendency to- 
ward perfection. 

Furthermore, it is evident that an orderly subordination 
exists among the various grades of being. The plant king- 
dom depends on the mineral kingdom; while without the 
plants, animals could not long survive or pursue their nor- 
mal evolution. Finally, there is man, the king of creation, 
whose perfections of intelligence and will, set him apart 
from, and above all other visible reality. Clearly, then, 
since man is what he is, the minerals, the plants, and the 
animals are there for his use. As Saint Thomas puts it, 
“the less noble creatures exist for the good of the more 
noble’. 

Observation and reflection reveal that, unlike the plants 
and ariimals, man is a moral being, that is to say, he is con- 
scious that his actions are under his control, and that he is 
responsible for them. The blush of shame, if nothing 
more, would tell him this. He sees also that certain rela- 
tions exist between himself and the rest of creation; that 
these relations are part of an order which he cannot dis- 
turb without incurring moral guilt. He realizes, for in- 
stance, that it is wrong for him to take the life of a fellow- 
man; whereas he feels no compunction whatsoever in kill- 
ing a chicken for his evening meal. Why is the taking of 
life legitimate in the one case, but illegitimate in the other? 
Obviously because the place which man holds in the uni- 
versal order is such that his right to life is sacred; whereas 
the chicken has no such right, since its position in the order 
clearly intends that it be used as a means to a higher end. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion that order, which results 
proximately from the subordination of different grades of 
being to a well-defined end, and which is based ultimately 
on the essences of things, is man’s norm of morality. Any 
action of his that goes counter to this order is morally bad; 
any action in conformity with it is morally good. 

Now we are prepared to take the final step. Man, con- 
sidering the world about him, is led to the knowledge of 
a First Cause, or a Creator. He finds that he can know 
something about this First Cause; not everything, it is true, 
but enough to throw light on the reason for man’s ex- 
istence. He learns that his First Cause is an Intelligent 
Being, since order demands an Intelligence; that He is all- 
powerful; that He is the Prime Mover who has set the 
world in motion and directed it to an end. If this is so, 
he reasons, then the order in the world is intentional and 
willed. It is meant to be observed. It is in a true sense 
of the word a Jaw binding on all creation. 

This order by which all things are directed to their 
proper ends and to the end of the universe as a whole, is 
called, in so far as it exists in the mind of God as Law- 
giver, the lex divina, the divine law. It is the scholastic 
equivalent for Mr. Babbitt’s ‘‘unwritten law of heaven’. 
This lex divina, which exists at first only in God’s mind, 
is manifested and promulgated through the rational nature 
of man. As such, it is called in scholastic terminology the 
divine natural law, or simply the natural law, and corre- 
sponds to Professor Babbitt’s “human law’. It is this 
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divine natural law which man enunciates in his practical 
judgments, as for example, when he says, “It is wrong for 
me to kill, to steal, to lie, to commit adultery’. The only 
legitimate explanation of the universal uniformity of these 
moral convictions is that they are based on man’s rational 
nature. 

On the heels of this brief and inadequate explanation 
rises the question: Is the only difference between Pro- 
fessor Babbitt and the Scholastics one of terminology? It 
is difficult to say, and I prefer to leave the answer to my 
reader. I would point out, however, that there is a strik- 
ing similarity between the two doctrines, and consequently 
a wide field for future coSperation. 

There remains, still, the second part of the question pro- 
posed in the beginning. Granted that there is a norm of 
morality, why should the human race observe it? 

Saint Thomas’ answer is laconic but comprehensive. 
Man, as a creature, is placed in the universal order for a 
definite end. This end is first of all the glory of God, and 
secondly, man’s own happiness. Now, the only possible 
way in which man can achieve his primary end, the glory 
of God, is by observing the divine law, and consequently 
the standard of morality which it imposes. By filial ob- 
servance, he acknowledges God's dominion, wisdom, and 
goodness, and fulfills his duties as a rational creature. In 
so doing—and here the divine wisdom and goodness are 
especially manifested—he achieves that happiness for 
which his whole nature craves. Consequently, not only 
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does his life here on earth grow in power and harmony and 
peace and nobility; but he can hopefully anticipate a life 
after the grave in which every longing, every burning de- 
sire of his being will be satiated in the glowing Presence of 
Divine Love. 

This, in the briefest possible manner, is the scholastic 
answer to the futility and despair of modern life. It is 
the answer, too, to Mr. Eliot’s all-important question. 
Finally, it is a gesture of hope, of confidence, above all, of 
invitation to all true humanists, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. It is a pledge that their dream of a rich, honorable, 
human life is not in vain, that here in this aimless, weary 
modern world, there flourishes a system of thought which 
can satisfy men intellectually and emotionally, and can 
raise their tired eyes to an ideal that is not a mirage. 
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Bargain-Counter Philosophy 


STEPHEN J. RUEVE 


St. Louts University 


N choice occasions when I back off from the hurly- 
burly of life to take stock of the whole performance, 
I am impressed again and again with the fact that there are 
two principles operating throughout. In every field of 
activity they are present, mutually contradictory and yet 
mutually complementary, adding a savor of variety to 
life. For want of better names I shall call them the prin- 
ciple of reality and the principle of sham. 

The principle of sham will prompt a builder to adorn a 
cathedral with plaster-of-paris vaulting, while the prin- 
ciple of reality will urge him, if he cannot afford stone, to 
follow Ruskin’s advice and build an honest-to-goodness 
barn with the rafters exposed. The principle of reality 
will compel an historian to search for facts, while sham 
will enable him to grow tearfully eloquent over the tor- 
tures suffered by Galileo without even knowing whether 
his martyr was a thirteenth century Protestant or a six- 
teenth century evolutionist. Sham is the escutcheon of a 
Will Durant or an H. L. Mencken, while Aristotle and 
St. Thomas specialized in reality. 

We ought not to conclude, however, that sham has no 
useful role to play. Quite the contrary, it is sometimes 


very useful. For it applies a kind of lubricant to the gears 
of life and enables us to shift them with less clashing and 
grinding. Our conversation cannot be devoted exclusively 
to eschatology, with scientifically accurate proofs for the 
weighty items of death, judgment, heaven, and hell. Our 
active pursuits require that in emergencies we forsake deep 
analysis; we must act promptly and surely, just as if we 
understood the rationale of our decision. In other words 
—to use two elastic names—we must at times be Roman- 
ticists and not Rationalists. 

As I said before, these two principles are present in every 
field of activity, including what is, or what is supposed 
to be, philosophy. Now, this poor word has been batted 
about, stretched, twisted, molded, until it has taken on 
such a multitude of meanings that it ought to have a dic- 
tionary all to itself. But for convenience in discussion, we 
can group the various meanings into two representative 
definitions. Thus philosophy can mean 

a. the sum of a person's beliefs or of the tenets that 
are Operative in his life. 

b. the knowledge of things in their ultimate causes. 

It will be at once evident that nearly everybody is a 
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philosopher in the former sense, and that philosophy thus 
understood is about equivalent to character. For nearly 
everybody, when he has reached adulthood, has his life 
fairly well planned and generally acts consistently with 
the principles that make up his plan; and without experi- 
ence we are reasonably certain that this man’s reaction to 
a situation will be dictated by vanity, that one’s by loyalty, 
another's by covetousness, another’s by dread of exertion. 
But knowledge of things in their ultimate causes is another 
thing entirely. Not everybody has such knowledge, not 
everybody can have it, not everybody wants to have it: 
and in this sense not nearly everybody is a philosopher. 

And this brings us to the question of philosophy in our 
colleges: is the philosophy of our curriculum to be de- 
noted by the first definition or by the second? As we have 
heard a thousand times and experienced constantly, our 
college population is only a cross-section of the population 
at large; it is not an intellectual élite since we have gone in 
for democracy of education. Hence if we are realists we 
shall acknowledge the fact that not all our students are 
capable of coming to an understanding of things in their 
ultimate causes, and a portion of those who are capable 
have no such wish. 

What can we do about it? Must we uselessly torment 
these students with learned lectures on ultimate causes, 
accurate thought, and metaphysical distinctions? As the 
learned proverb hath it, you cannot make a silken purse 
from an aural appendage culled from the barnyard; and 
you cannot make scholastic philosophers from such stu- 
dents. Another way is to exclude them from classes in 
philosophy. But shall we deprive them entirely of the 
wealth of our system, a system that has explored and suc- 
cessfully analyzed the depths of life, interpreting it in con- 
sonance with human nature and human needs? The 
practical solution, it seems to me, is a third way which 
makes a mild use of the principle of sham, giving them 
what is useful and ornamental without penetrating too 
deep and without demanding the impossible. 

It may be objected that sham is false pretense, and that 
falsity is never to be advocated. It is true “‘false pretense”’ 
is one of the meanings given by the Standard Dictionary; 
but I think it might also be used in the sense of “imitation 
for ornament or utility’. For after all, when you buy 
jewelry at the bargain-counter you do it from no motive 
of deception, and you know that nobody will be deceived; 
and certainly nobody is deceived by the plaster-of-paris 
“stone-work’’ of our churches. And finally, as I said in 
the beginning, I use ‘‘sham”’ only for lack of a word better 
suited to my meaning. One thing is certain: call it what 
you will, it is used to a very great extent in undergraduate 
teaching even in subjects where one would least expect it, 
namely in physics and mathematics. 

Here it takes the form of a certain necessary superfi- 
cialty. No high school student, and few college students, 
are taught the theory of numbers: they are told dogmat- 
ically that ‘‘minus times minus gives plus’ and other such 
truths without ever knowing why. In differential calculus 
many students are still being told about the direction of a 
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line-segment which has become so short that it is a point, 
although this involves two contradictions. In most col- 
lege texts of physics the magnitude of centripetal force is 
calculated by a process supposing that a velocity ‘‘at a 
point” has a “‘very slight’? component at right angles to 
itself,—which it has not. And the laws of lenses are de- 
rived from the supposition that thin lenses have no thick- 
ness; which is not true. 

The number of examples might be greatly increased if it 
were necessary. But the point is this: nobody argues that 
because none of these students are at present equipped with 
sufficient technical knowledge, they ought to be deprived of 
whatever they can assimilate. Many of them will never, 
and can never, go much deeper since they have not been 
born with the required cerebral endowment. But they do 
acquire a useful ornament, nature takes on a new interest 
for them, they can take better care of the mechanical de- 
vices they use, and they are enabled to embellish their con- 
versation with other items than those found on the sport- 
ing page. 

Philosophy, however, has a more serious and a more 
sublime intent. It speaks of the whole universe and its 
Cause, of space and time and matter, of man and his soul 
and his duties, the fulfillment of which is to lead him to the 
purpose of his existence. Being more serious and more 
sublime it is worthy of our greatest efforts to teach it as 
thoroughly as possible. But, deceive ourselves as we may, 
we shall never escape what the old scholastics so truthfully 
said: ““Omne quod recipitur, ad modum recipientis re- 
cipitur.”’ Really profound philosophy—and not the 
bargain-counter variety—is a very difficult study and the 
“modus reciptentis’’ is apt to be dismally close to zero. On 
the other hand the sublimity and especially the seriousness 
of philosophy make it extremely important, not only for 
the highly gifted students but also for the mediocre herd 
that throngs our schools. Shall we dilute the content of 
our courses to meet their capacity? Shall we exclude them 
from the courses and so deprive them of the immense bene- 
fit they could derive from some kind of philosophy? They 
can be given the weil established conclusions, together with 
what I might call the first line of defense; they can be 
inspired with a loyalty for sane theodicy and reasonable 
psychology and ethics that is suitable for the home rather 
than for Soviet Russia; they can be given information on 
space, time, sensation, causality, etc., which will serve as a 
culture and make them more interested and interesting. 

I do not advocate the use of any deception, drawing 
conclusions from proofs that do not prove, shifting the 
meaning of terms in the course of a thesis. Let the teach- 
ing of the exact sciences be done in this inexact way if it 
must, but let our teaching of philosophy always be strictly 
correct. And it can be just that, without being too pro- 
found or too complete. 

There is a smaller group to be found in every normal 
class: students who have the ability and the will to get out 
of our philosophy all that it has to offer. They will not 
only read extensively but they will be able to follow the 
lecturer to whatever heights and depths he chooses to take 
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them in expounding his theses, and as a result they will 
bring to their reading the critical judgment and acute 
analysis that come from a mind trained to think. What 
are we doing to educate this élite? Unless we give them 
intellectual food suited to their capacity we are penalizing 
them for their gifts and depriving the world of fully de- 
veloped scholars. If we lecture for them, we are wearying 
the majority of the class and depriving it of the benefits 
it might derive from philosophy. 

This is an ancient problem and it was solved, at least in 
part, by Aristotle. We read his Ethics and his Meta- 
physics, and we marvel at his depth of reasoning, especially 
in the latter. And yet we know that he addressed popular 
gatherings almost daily. Are we to conclude, therefore, 
that the Greek intelligence of the fourth century, B. C., was 
so extremely superior to that of the twentieth-century 
American college student? Perhaps it was, but that is not 
the necessary conclusion. For the extant works of Aris- 
totle were those he delivered to his esoteric circle of chosen 
disciples with whom he discoursed in the mornings. In 
the afternoons he delivered his popular discourses, all of 
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which have been lost. He knew that not all could profit 
by the profundities of his real philosophy; and yet he 
esteemed his system too highly to deprive the crowd of the 
utmost benefit they could derive from it. 

Thoroughgoing philosophy, the kind that seeks knowl- 
edge of things in their ultimate causes, is a precious pearl 
and must be bought at a great price. “Those who cannot 
pay the price through lack of endowment, and those who 
are unwilling to pay it though able to do so, cannot pur- 
chase it. But they can be sent to the bargain-counter 
where they will find something both ornamental and use- 
ful. In offering them this cheaper article we ought not to 
deceive them into thinking they are getting solid gold and 
real pearls. But above all we ought not to cheapen our 
courses to suit the mediocre many, and then deceive the 
capable students into thinking we are giving them the 
genuine treasures that scholastic philosophy has to offer. 

Until we have classes separating the bargain-hunters 
from the students, we shall continue to fatigue the former 
or to neglect the latter, and in either case to squander 
the efforts of professors. 


The Evolutionary Continuum 


THEODORE E. YOCH 


St. Louts University 


N this paper it is my intention to discuss the neo- 
scholastic attitude towards evolution. As an incentive 
to interest in this subject, it suffices to state that man’s 
origin from the brute implies that man is no more than a 
higher form of irrational, non-ethical, a-religious animal. 
Thomas Dwight, in Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, 
writes: ‘The decline in faith consequent upon the prog- 
ress of evolution, or merely contemporaneous, as the case 
may be, has deeply scarred the community at large.’’! 
Haeckel, together with a band of followers, formed the 
Monistic League in Germany, and actively disseminated 
evolutionary propaganda as an argument for materialistic 
monism.” On the other hand, the late Father Eric Was- 
mann, S. J., did his splendid work in biology® to counter- 
act the effects of the Monistic League, showing, as he did, 
that the Church has nothing to fear from truly scientific 
discoveries. 

Let us first briefly review the scholastic tenets drawn 
from psychology apropos of our question. We know for 
certain that there is an essential distinction between non- 
living matter and living matter, between animals and 
plants, between men and brutes. By this essential dis- 
tinction we mean that non-living matter of itself cannot 
give rise to life, that a plant cannot of itself give rise to an 
animal, that a brute cannot of itself give rise to a man. 
These essential distinctions, however, do not deny that 
God is able to make, for example, a plant arise from non- 
living matter. These distinctions simply mean that the 
lower form cannot of its own power give rise to the higher 
form. Is it possible that, by the creation and infusion of a 


human soul, a man should arise from non-living matter, 
from a plant or an animal? Yes. This is what actually 
occurs every time God creates a human soul and joins it to 
the newly formed zygote. Neither the male gamete nor 
the female gamete have rational life, nor can they of them- 
selves, when joined together, give rise to a rational animal. 
Yet when they are joined together, God creates a spiritual 
soul and unites it as a form to the matter of the zygote. 
This action of God in the production of a new individual 
man is not miraculous, because, though beyond the forces 
of nature, it is not against but according to the course of 
nature. Since God does this in the case of man, where 
there is an essential distinction between the zygote and 
the man, certainly the essential distinctions between non- 
living matter and plant, between plant and irrational ani- 
mal, between brute and man, do not prevent Him from 
intervening to have the higher forms come from the lower. 
So, though a posse ad esse non valet illatio, we see how 
radical evolution, i. e., of life from non-life, of brute 
through plant, from non-living matter, cannot be thrown 
out on any a priori grounds. We see, too, that our psychol- 
ogy, though it excludes radical evolution through forces in- 
herent in matter alone, does not and cannot exclude it in 
conjunction with the intervention of the Creator. In our 
psychology, therefore, there seems to be no a priori reason 
which should militate against our diagramming the evolu- 
tionary continuum thus: 
non-living matter / plant / brute 


eg 0 ———  ————— 
(the vertical lines are indicative of God's intervention) 
Within each of the three realms, nature itself, without 
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the Creator's intervention, may bring evolution about, but 
to what degree it has done, or is doing so are questions, 
which cannot be answered except on a posteriori grounds. 
But nature cannot unaided effect radical evolution. It 
should be noted, however, that though a purely creative 
act is necessary to produce a human soul, no such act is 
necessary to make an animal out of a plant. It is simply 
necessary that, by God’s power, the higher form be educed 
from the potency of matter. As for man, a composite of a 
body and a spiritual soul, he comes to exist, not by creation 
in the strict sense of the word, since only the soul, a part 
of man, is created. Though the form of man is created, 
man is not strictly created. Man’s form is created and 
infused into matter according to the laws of nature; lower 
forms are educed from the potency of matter, not created. 
Since these more difficult changes are according to the laws 
of nature, we have an a priori, a fortiori argument for the 
statement that the lesser evolution might be entirely 
natural. 

Regarding the different systematic or biological species, 
such as red squirrels and gray squirrels of the same phi- 
losophical species (i. e., of plant or of animal), our psy- 
chology does not tell us whether or not there are essential 
distinctions between them. A systematic or biological 
species is made up of individuals which are intra-racially 
fertile, and, for the most part, similar in their structure and 
appearance.* “Theoretically, if two individuals of different 
species produce a new individual, the offspring will be 
sterile. Yet, it is not always easy to determine specific 
differences by this criterion, because sometimes individuals 
of different species give rise to partially fertile offspring.® 

Now, what can we say about the possibility that all 
animals may have arisen from one prehistoric type or 
phylum? Could our present varieties, species, genera, fam- 
ilies, orders, classes, and phyla of animals have arisen 
from one kind of phylum of animals? ‘There is no a 
ptiort reason why we should say that they could not have 
so arisen. This kind of evolution is known as monophy- 
letic evolution. The same may be said about polyphyletic 
evolution, 1. e., of all animals and plants, from a compar- 
atively few types or phyla of animals or plants. 

Before concluding, I shall briefly treat of the so-called 
scholastic ‘‘religious bias’, and of “metaphysical entities’’, 
such as substantial form, supposedly, the counterfeit gold 
eagles in the philosophical treasure-chest of St. “Thomas 
and sometimes used to show that scholastics cannot be in 
sympathy with biologists. 

Since scholasticism as a philosophic system has been 
sponsored by the Catholic Church for almost seven cen- 
turies, scholastics are frequently accused by irreligious men 
and by some well-intentioned scientists, of religious pre- 
possessions and bias when they come to deal with scientific 
questions, such as the question of human evolution. The 
objection is not without some foundation, but neither is 
the bias without some justice. Biological science has un- 
doubtedly been exploited by irreligious men to propagate 
such doctrines as materialistic monism and atheism. Schol- 
astics therefore have justification for being somewhat wary 
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of statements put forward as scientifically certain, especially 
in this day when so many pseudo-scientific vulgarisateurs 
have flooded our press with works of no real scientific 
value. But, if we are to be neo-scholastics, we must strive 
to separate the grain from the chaff, we must not take an 
agnostic attitude toward such problems as evolution, but 
try to find out what is to be admitted, and admit it. 


Another objection urged against us is on the score of our 
trying to explain biological and even physical and chemical 
phenomena by means of metaphysical entities, such as the 
human, animal, and plant souls, and the substantial forms 
of elements and compounds. It will suffice to say that, for 
a scientist who is not at the same time a philosopher, these 
metaphysical entities are not necessary for any purely de- 
scriptive and systematic science. Then, too, the scientist 
who philosophizes without having a good training in phi- 
losophy is not prepared to admit these entities because he 
cannot sense them. ‘The reason for the scientist’s balking 
at anything metaphysical is to be found in the very nature 
of his study. 

The modern scientist is, for the most part, sense-bound. 
As a scientist, he does not ask himself: ‘““Why these phe- 
nomena?’’, but “Is this phenomenon correlated with other 
phenomena in my science? What in this phenomenon is 
universal, what is not universal? How can I correlate it 
with other phenomena? What laws does this particular 
piece of matter follow? How can I correlate all my find- 
ings in a set of laws arrived at by scientific induction?” 
As soon as he asks: ‘““‘Why?’’ he has become the philoso- 
pher, and is no longer merely a scientist. Scientific induc- 
tion is a philosophic method only so far as it is known to 
rest on the principle of sufficient reason; it is a modern 
scientific method only in as far as it works, no matter why 
it works. The modern scientist’s concept of law is differ- 
ent from that of the scholastic philosopher. It is aptly ex- 
pressed by Ray Dotterer in Philosophy by Way of the 
Sciences: ‘‘A natural law is in no sense a cause of phe- 
nomena, it is simply a statement of the sequence in which 
they occur.’’® The scientist does not look upon a law as 
flowing from the essences of the things which obey the law; 
he does not base the validity of the method of scienific in- 
duction on the principle of sufficient reason. 


Despite the fact that many modern scientists decry the 
introduction of metaphysical principles in dealing with the 
world we see about us, there is no real opposition between 
scholasticism and science. 
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Dr. Tolman on Entropy 


NICHOLAS J. POLLARD 


St. Louis University 


ODERN materialists have been very disconcerted at 
seeing the deepening furrows of age in their great 

god, the universe. And within recent years there have not 
been wanting scientific adventurers, who, with all the ro- 
mantic hopes of a Ponce de Leon, have set out to find for 
their god a fountain of youth. For it is an evident fact 
that the universe is growing old. Of course, there is no 
immediate cause for alarm, but sometime—within the 
next few million years—this universe, so lavish in its ex- 
penditure of energy, must reach a stage of decrepitude in 
which it can no longer support its present teeming life. 
It is not the remote realization of this fact that these 
investigators fear; it is the philosophical deductions that 
follow from it. If the life and order of this universe 
must have an end, then they must also have had a begin- 
ning. Hence it follows that the universe is not eternal, is 
not self-existing, is not an end in itself, in short, is not 


God. 


It is precisely these last conclusions that make the ques- 
tion of entropy such a problem for modern scientists. 
Lest we should seem unjustly to impute to them as a 
motive any philosophic prepossessions in favor of an 
eternal self-existing world, let us see what a prominent 
mathematician has to say on the question. Dr. Richard 
C. Tolman, of the California Institute of Technology, 
speaking of the generally accepted view of the increasing 
entropy of the universe, says: 


“Such a view, however, carries with it two difficulties. The 
first difficulty has genuine intellectual validity and can be 
expressed by the question: Why has not the entropy of the 
universe already reached its maximum value in the infinite 
past time which has presumably been available? The second 
difficulty has perhaps only emotional validity and can be ex- 
pressed by the question: What significance can we ascribe to 
a universe whose ultimate fate is merely the ‘‘heat-death’” of 
maximum entropy? These are the difficulties which consti- 
tute the problem of the entropy of the universe.’’ 1 


Clearly, these are philosophical difficulties, and Dr. 
Tolman will search in vain through the realm of thermo- 
dynamics for the ultimate solution of such metaphysical 
problems as the origin of the world and the end for which 
it was created. 


But, one may ask, what is this entropy, on which so 
much seems to depend? It is a term so vague, even to 
the technician, that Dr. Lewis of California has fittingly 
styled it ‘“‘the sum total of our ignorance’ in thermo- 
dynamics. Nevertheless, it has a recognized meaning, and 
may be defined as the unavoidable waste which occurs 
when heat is evolved in mechanical processes. Heat, as a 
form of energy, is available only when it can flow to a 
body of lower temperature, afd hence is always rolling 
down hill, gradually drawing with it more and more of 


the earth’s free energy. Ass this deterioration in the quality 
of energy is always found to hold in terrestrial processes, 
even though the quantity remains unchanged, it is inferred 
that the same holds true throughout the universe, and thus 
all the available energy necessary for life and activity must 
eventually be consumed, leaving the world cold, inert, and 
lifeless. This, in brief, is the problem of the entropy of 
the universe. 

The philosopher has welcomed the principle of entropy, 
not as a fundamental proof in his cosmological structure, 
but as direct experimental evidence, confirming the facts 
he knows from other sources; for entropy furnishes him 
with a scientific argument to show that this world actually 
began in finite past time. This fact, of course, he knew 
from revelation, but the strict philosopher looks upon reve- 
lation as a guide, not a source. The criteriological value 
of his argument from entropy is weakened in so far as, 
from limited observations of this earth, he makes infer- 
ences which extend to the whole universe. But the nature 
of this question is such that it admits of no other approach. 
Moreover, the chief opponents in this discussion hail from 
the materialistic camp; and they, last of all, should chal- 
lenge an argument from induction until they can advance 
some convincing positive evidence to disprove it. 

It is interesting to see how previous philosophers have 
dealt with this problem of the creation of the world in 
time. Only a brief outline will be given, as this part of 
the question has been fully treated in a former issue of 
this journal.2 Aristotle, in his system of cosmology, 
considered that the matter of the world was eternal, and 
that at some definite past time God endowed this matter 
with motion and life, and set the laws that govern it. His 
position is unique in this compromise he adopts between 
an eternal world and one of finite duration. In the Middle 
Ages the question was again brought into prominence by 
many Christian philosophers in their controversies with 
the Moors. St. Thomas replied to it in a special treatise, 
De Aeternitate Mundi Contra Murmurantes, by stating 
that there was no purely philosophic evidence to show 
that this world, though created, was of finite duration. 
The question was again dropped until the scientific laws 
of energy were formulated during the latter part of the 
last century. Then many materialists found themselves 
in a dilemma. If they rejected the teachings of revelation, 
and considered this world as a self-existing machine, how 
could they explain the fact that it was gradually running 
down? Dr. Tolman has formulated this side of the 
dilemma so well in the objection cited that we need give 
it no further emphasis. Such men, realizing the incon- 
sistency of their present position, have made repeated, but 
vain attempts to solve the problem. Let us see what Dr. 
Tolman has to offer. 
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The fact that this earth of ours is continually increas- 
ing its entropy is one so well confirmed by experiment that 
no one will gainsay it. But after all, this earth is only a 
small speck in the universe, and who can say that the 
conditions that obtain here must likewise hold for the 
vast, uncharted regions of space? Acting on the assump- 
tion that there are other factors determining the free energy 
of the universe, Dr. Tolman has applied the mathematics 
of relativity to find a new interpretation. As he states in 
a paper delivered before the National Academy of Sciences, 
his picture of the universe “‘could lead to less terrifying 
results than in classical thermodynamics’. In the be- 
wildering display of pure mathematics with which he 
paints his picture of the universe, there is little room left 
for emotional satisfaction. Some readers may be surprised 
at this profane usage of the word “‘classical’’, especially 
since it does not refer to any of the teachings of Thales 
or Archimedes on the subject, but to nothing more remote 
than the laws established by Joule, Helmholtz and Max- 
well in the last century. 

The new factor that he introduces into his calculations 
is that of gravity potential. In his concept, the entire 
universe may be considered as one huge, more or less 
homogeneous cloud, floating in space. Now if this cloud 
is continually expanding there will be certain definite 
fluctuations in its energy constants. As the particles move 
farther and farther apart, their gravitationa! potentials will 
be continually diminishing, and this in turn will cause an 
apparent deterioration in the heat energy throughout the 
cloud. As these fluctuations occur simultaneous! y—and 
in our ordinary experience we consider only one—our ob- 
servations are necessarily distorted. But Argus-eyed math- 
ematics can look upon all these factors at once and accu- 
rately evaluate their fluctuations. In other words, the 
introduction of the gravity potential factor gives an equa- 
tion in which the entropy factor equals zero, whereas 
before it always had a positive value. Hence, an ideal gas, 
when free from the force of. external gravitation, can ex- 
pand or contract without deterioration in energy. 

There are several important phenomena which could 
occur in an expanding universe, and which would be 
recorded by a local observer as unmistakable evidence of 
increasing entropy. In order to visualize these phenomena, 
let us place an observer, say in the very center of this ideal, 
expanding universe, and have him mark out a portion of 
space with a rigid metre stick. A “‘rigid’’ metre stick is 
specified, because we are in the field of relativity, and must 
have some invariable gauge on which to base our observa- 
tions. Dr. Tolman will tell us what such an observer 
would find: 

“The observer will find the density of energy in this region 
continually decreasing with the time, its temperature dropping, 
the number of light quanta leaving the region always greater 
than the number entering, and the average frequency of the 
quanta which leave, greater than the average frequency of 
those that enter. Evidently our ordinary unsophisticated 
observer would interpret these findings as evidence that his 


immediate neighborhood was cooling off by radiation into 
the colder depths of space, and with a knowledge only of the 
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classical thermodynamics he would conclude that the entropy 
of the universe was increasing at an enormous rate, in spite 
of the fact that the relativistic thermodynamics which must 
be used under the circumstances, actually shows that there 
would be no increase in entropy in such a universe.’’ 4 


The reason for most of these observations is apparent 
on the supposition of an expanding universe. Astronomers 
have observed that when a star is moving away from the 
earth, there is a shift toward the red end in the spectrum 
of that star, indicating a lower energy content than the 
star actually possesses. The shift is toward the violet end 
when a star is approaching, thus creating the opposite 
appearance. This is known as the Doppler effect, and 
helps to explain why our “unsophisticated observer,’’ view- 
ing all things as they retreated from him, would record a 
continuous deterioration in energy as it poured into the 
surrounding space. 

These theoretical deductions are then applied to three 
specific models of the universe. In the first, the universe 
is conceived as filled with incoherent matter, exerting no 
pressure, and unaccompanied by any radiation; in the sec- 
ond, as filled with mere radiation; and in the third, as 
filled with radiation in equilibrium with a perfect mona- 
tomic gas.®° Each of these three models conforms to the 
requirements for no increase in entropy. 

It must have occurred to the reader, even before this, 
that if this theoretical universe were continually to ex- 
pand, it must ultimately reach a state of rarefaction which 
would be no less pernicious to it than was its fate from 
entropy. Dr. Tolman had hoped to find a periodic solu- 
tioh of his universe so that it would expand and contract 
in regular cycles. But the laws of mechanics would allow 
no such interpretation. His universe must inevitably and 
eternally expand. However, he was able to find a quasi- 
periodic solution, such that it would expand to a definite 
upper limit, then contract to a minimum and—stop. This 
failure to find a complete theoretical solution, however, 
does not deter him, and, although up to this point he has 
adhered strictly to his ideal universe, now he adroitly re- 
marks that this mechanical difficulty “‘does not exclude 
the possibility of some form of periodic solution in the 
case of the actual universe.’’ © 

In showing that an ideal gas may expand reversibly 
without increase in entropy, Dr. Tolman has made an 
important contribution to the science of thermodynamics. 
But beyond this, his work is of little value. Certainly, as 
a philosophic thesis intended to demonstrate the eternity 
of the world, it is deficient on every score. No amount of 
theorizing can convince us that this actual universe bears 
the faintest resemblance to a homogeneous gas. Most of 
the matter of the universe is concentrated in the stars and 
planets, and as solids do not expand appreciably there will 
be little change in their gravitational potential. Further- 
more, the basic assumption that this world is continually 
expanding has been gratuitously postulated, without so 
much asacomment. In the intricate details of his system, 
other such assumptions are not wanting. There is in- 
sufficient evidence to show that radiation maintains a per- 
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fect equilibrium with matter, and, although he criticizes 
Millikan for this assumption, 7 he does not hesitate to use 
it as an implicit postulate in the workings of his own 
models. The philosopher, in the face of such inconsisten- 
cies, cannot restrain a denial of the supposition and the 
parity. 

It is interesting to note how in this question, the usual 
roles are directly reversed. The philosopher rests content 
with the experimental evidence of physics as a direct con- 
firmation of his separate conclusions; the scientist has 
departed from the field of physics to grope through the 
realm of the possibles. Perhaps the thin air of this un- 
wonted clime is the cause of the distorted conclusions he 
is so ready to draw. But there is one logical point in 
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the question, which the scientist does not seem even re- 
motely to suspect, and that is that the philosophic proof 
for the world’s dependence on a Creator is not based on 
the result of entropy, but only confirmed by it. A favor- 
able solution of the question of entropy would in no way 
establish Dr. Tolman’s coveted conclusions. 
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Walter Hill-- Pioneer 


JOHN F. MCCORMICK 


Professor of Philosophy, Marquette University 


HEN you look at your book-shelf now getting to 

be so well stocked with books in which you can read 
scholastic philosophy in English, it comes as something 
of a shock to realize how recently the movement to write 
scholastic philosophy in English had its origin. Persons 
not beyond middle age can recall the pioneers in the move- 
ment. One of these pioneers passed away—at an ad- 
vanced age, it is true, and long after his actvities in this 
cause had ended—as late as 1907. This was Walter Hill 
of the Society of Jesus, the author of two, now almost 
forgotten books: the Elements of Philosophy (1873),1 
and Moral Philosophy (1878) .? 


Father Hill was born near Lebanon, Kentucky, Jan- 
uary 21, 1822, the fourteenth of the seventeen children 
of Clement and Mary (Hamilton) Hill. He was educated 
at St. Mary’s College, near Bardstown, where he worked 
his way’ by driving the oxen that drew logs to the college 
sawmill. He received his A. B. in 1843 and his A. M. in 
1845, being at the time and until 1846 a teacher at the 
college. In the latter year he went to St. Louis to study 
medicine, but changed his mind and entered the Jesuit 
novitiate at Florissant, February 8, 1847. His studies in 
philosophy and theology in the Society were made in St. 
Louis between 1855 and 1860, with an additional year of 
theology in Boston in 1861. His experience as teacher of 
philosophy, begun in 1864, was interrupted by a term 
as Rector of St. Xavier College, Cincinnati (1865-69). 
But from 1871 to 1884 continuously he was professor of 
philosophy in St. Louis University. During this time he 
wrote his books and contributed to the American Catholic 
Quarterly Review. His active connection with the teach- 
ing and writing of philosophy terminated at the end of 
this period. 


The author’s Preface to his first book, the Elements of 
Philosophy, informs us that it was his intention, ‘‘if the 
offering herewith made to the cause of education meet 


with public favor’, to complete his course of philosophy 
by adding ‘‘treatises on Cosmology, Psychology, The- 
odicea, and Ethics or Moral Philosophy’. But with the 
exception of the work on moral philosophy the program 
here outlined was never undertaken, either because he was 
withdrawn to other occupations, or because the “‘public 
favor’ which he had hoped for his “‘offering’’ was not 
sufficiently encouraging. The anonymous writer of his 
obituary in the Woodstock Letters * says of his two 
published books that “‘they attained a wide publicity and 
are used extensively as text or reference books’. But 
this statement proves, on examination, more eulogistic 
than accurate. The catalogues of the Jesuit colleges of 
the time and of previous years often contain, under the 
heading of philosophy, the announcement, “‘Hill, for ref- 
erence’, but there does not appear to have been any Jesuit 
college that adopted either of his books as a text. The 
reason for the failure to give this recognition to the work 
of Father Hill had nothing to do with the merits or de- 
merits of his books. It was rather the prevailing convic- 
tion—held to even later than 1907—that to use an Eng- 
lish text in philosophy and hence, by inference, to teach 
philosophy in English was a mark of inferiority. The 
early English texts, if they were adopted at all, found 
their way into the academies for young ladies where the 
Latin texts were thought to be too strong a diet. 

The way of the pioneer is always arduous, and except 
to the stout-hearted, discouraging. In Father Hill’s case 
it was made even more so by the fact that what he was 
pioneering in was not wanted in the very places where his 
work might have received the strongest support. But at 
least he did blaze a trail, and if others coming after him 
had the courage to go on, his work was no small part of 
their inspiration. The same anonymous writer was more 
to the point when he said of Father Hill: 


“His mind was too noble and capacious, his personality too 
winning and commanding, to permit a quick oblivion.” 
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Perhaps, then, it will help the writer’s words to come 
true and prevent a too quick oblivion if we recall some- 
thing of the meaning and value of his work twenty-five 
years after. 

It was the fortune of Father Hill’s first book, the Ele- 
ments of Philosophy, to fall under the notice of Orestes 
A. Brownson. Perhaps it may be said of Brownson, 
nthil quod tetigit non castigavit, but even to have been 
man-handled by Brownson was distinction. Certainly the 
two articles entitled, ‘‘Father Hill’s Philosophy’’,® are in no 
sense flattering to Father Hill or his book. Brownson, of 
course, was the least inclined of all men to be indiscrim- 
inate in praise, and he openly avows his intention to be 
“rigid in our criticism, but not hostile or unjust’, adding, 
however, that his aim is to be ‘‘as fair and candid as it is 
our nature to be’. This, it may be presumed, Brownson 
honestly believed he was; though his verdict that the suc- 
cess of Father Hill’s book was due less to its merits than 
to the existing need of an English textbook, while not alto- 
gether untrue, is something less than kind. John Murphy, 
the publisher, in the announcement of his book-list in 
1878, quotes John O’Kane Murray’s statement in the 
Toronto Tribune in regard to Father Hill’s book: 

“In our language we know of but one other such work 
(Louage’s) written from a Catholic standpoint, and of the 
two we prefer Father Hill’s book.” 

This would seem to be evidence enough for the existing 
lack of English textbooks; but, as we have seen above, the 
need for such books was not felt as deeply as the great 
lack would seem to demand. If the Jesuit colleges did not 
welcome Father Hill’s book as a text, its going into extra 
printings must have had some other reason than the de- 
mands of the classroom. 

The criticism passed by Brownson on the language of 
the book would likewise seem to have been more harsh 
than was called for. “‘His English is unintelligible to a 
reader who is ignorant of the scholastic philosophy or of 
the Latin.’’ And further on, the same unrelenting critic 
tells us: 

“Though we find no difficulty in understanding the author 
when he explains his meanings in Latin, which we are said 
to be ignorant of, we find no little difficulty in getting at his 
meaning when he expresses it in English.”’ 

Now even the benevolent critic will find Father Hill’s 


style more ponderous than he would like to see it, but he 
will not overlook the consideration that the English of 
that period was more tolerant of the slow-moving sentence 
than our language of to-day. But Brownson should have 
remembered that Father Hill was under the necessity of 
putting an old way of thought into a new medium of 
expression for that thought, and that it was no easy task 
for the writer under the circumstances to free himself from 
the Latin structure in which he had studied and read his 
philosophy. For the most part he did not find the terms 
ready-made in which to put his philosophy, and if in his 
search for a terminology he adhered too conservatively to 
the Latin original, that should not be held too much 
against him. His first task, as it would have seemed to 
him and to those who were to read his book prior to pub- 
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lication, would be to get the philosophy of the scholastics 
accurately expressed in English. If this could be done in 
easy and attractive style, well and good; but always the 
correct presentation of the thought was the first require- 
ment. Father Hill himself in his Preface indicates that he 
was aware of the obstacles a too free indulgence in tech- 
nicalities would place in the way of beginners, and he as- 
sures us that it is his aim to make use of ‘‘the most plain 
and simple terminology’. If, in spite of all, he did not 
succeed in getting away from a certain heaviness of style 
and the bondage of a too Latin terminology, still let him 
not be denied the credit for what he actually accomplished. 
He did show that scholastic philosophy could be put into 
English, even if in his case it was somewhat cumbersome 
English. This is the kind of work a pioneer can do. It 
is the rough work. Those that come after him will not 
need his daring, but they can supply the finish if they have 
the art. 


Of Father Hill as a philosopher Dr. Brownson had no 
high regard. “‘He lacked,’’ the doctor tells us, ‘“‘the true 
philosophical instinct; and we doubt if he has ever en- 
gaged in any original investigations, or made his loans 
from others his own by digesting and assimilating them 
to his own mind.’”’ And as if this was not enough to 
show how slightly he esteemed the book and its author, he 
adds in another place: 

“We regard Father Hill as a man of passable ability and as 
possessed of considerable philosophical erudition; but he is 
bound by obedience to maintain a prescribed system of phil- 
osophy, and is not free to exercise any philosophical insight 
or originality of his own, if he possesses any.”’ 

Surely this is the faint praise that damns. 

Now, of course, we may agree with Brownson that in 
a sense Father Hill does not merit to be called a philosopher 
—in the sense, for instance, in which Brownson himself 
did deserve to be called one. Undoubtedly, philosophy 
never entered into the life of Father Hill as it had entered 
into the life of Brownson; it was not achieved as the 
result of a life struggle. And always, it seems, your self- 
made philosopher will scorn the academic kind who get 
their philosophy from books. But in this sense it has 
been maintained that St. Thomas, as compared with St. 


‘Augustine or Descartes or Kant, does not merit the name 


of an original philosopher.® In the same sense Father Hill 
would not have claimed the distinction. What Brownson 
holds against him is just what he professed to be doing. 
He was not engaged in working out an original philoso- 
phy, but in teaching a prescribed philosophy and writing 
a book about it. In such a case his insight would consist 
in presenting this philosophy understandingly; his orig- 
inality in finding fresh ways of presentation. Further than 
this there was hardly call for insight and originality in 
the work he had cut out for himself. Yet he showed in 
his later book, if not in this one, that on occasion he was 
capable of taking an original stand and of departing from 
received opinions. 7 

And so one might go on examining Father Hill's phi- 
losophy in the light of the strictures passed upon it by 
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its greatest critic. But space would not permit us to follow 
Brownson into the details of his animadversions. It may 
be better in drawing to a close to take note of one feature 
of Father Hill’s books that seems to bring him into line 
with the spirit of the Scholastic Revival which was then 
new. He has a sense of the importance of the sources of 
scholastic thought, and his foot-notes, unusually numerous 
in a textbook, are rich in references to these sources. The 
statistically-minded may be interested in knowing that 
St. Thomas is quoted or referred to fifty-four times in the 
Elements of Philosophy and one hundred and fifty-seven 
times in the Moral Philosophy. The work of St. Thomas 
most largely used is, as might be expected, the Summa 
Theologica, though the Contra Gentiles is also drawn on, 
as well as the Quaestiones Disputatae and some of the 
Commentaries on the works of Aristotle. Suarez, too, is 
frequently brought in as an authority, especially in the 
Moral Philosophy, and after him, though less often, Aris- 
totle and St. Augustine. 

Now it is not, of course, maintained that the presence 
of these citations in the foot-notes is any proof that the 
philosophy presented in the books is the result of a fresh 
rehandling of the subject in the light of these authorities. 
But it does show a concern to have the traditional teaching 
placed in a setting of the authority of these sources. In 
so far it is an advance in the spirit of the new day. 

Father Hill’s books are beyond doubt now superseded. 
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Numerous works that have seen the light since his time 
are more suited to the needs of this generation. We can- 
not ask our day to go back to his writings, since others 
after him with their superior advantages have done better 
what he was trying to do. But we can ask our day to 
recognize in him the spirit of the pioneer and the courage 
of the pioneer with which he undertook a task formidable 
enough in his day, however light it may seem in our 
present. And perhaps, even, in calling attention to his 
writings in this twenty-fifth year after his passing away, 
we may have halted, though only for an instant, the on- 
rush of that quick oblivion which none but the rare writer 
has a chance to escape. 
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Behaviorism and Common Sense 


PAUL J. BRUCKNER 


St. Louis University 


BSERVERS in the field of American psychology 
inform us that the new Gestalt psychology imported 

from Germany is attracting much interest, and that be- 
haviorism is now fast fading from popularity. Some 
American educators are waking up to the innumerable 
difficulties involved in the practical applications of be- 
haviorism, and perhaps in time will sense the theoretical 
absurdities which European pedagogues recognized at first 
sight. Whatever the outcome may be, the fact remains that 
behaviorism is the popular theory in many psychiatrical 
clinics, in many of the social sciences, particularly in edu- 
cational psychology; the last mentioned fact alone justifies 
a consideration of this doctrine. Behaviorism, as Dr. John 
B. Watson teaches it, is the last word in materialistic psy- 
chology; he flatly denies the reality of our conscious life 
and proposes instead a radical form of the machine theory. 
The formula by which the behaviorist solves all prob- 
lems in psychology is the famous S-R bond, namely, the 
stimulus-response bond. “The bond in question is con- 
ceived as a nervous path connecting some sensory point of 
the body with some muscle or group of muscles . . . This 
is the essence of the celebrated theory that man is a ma- 
chine and his every action a reflex action..’"! But what of 
consciousness? ‘‘Consciousness . . . is but an indefina- 


ble phrase.’’® Traditional methods of introspection neces- 
sarily follow consciousness to the behaviorists’ guillotine. 
For ‘‘psychology, even to exist longer. . . must bury sub- 
jective subject matter, introspective method ... ’’3 Dr. 
Watson adds in a foot-note that, ‘‘the behaviorist finds no 
evidence for ‘mental existences,’ or ‘mental processes’ of 
any kind’’.? Would the behaviorist leave us wringing our 
hands in despair? No, for we can still observe human be- 
havior, the individual can use the ‘‘data and laws of 
behaviorism for organizing his own daily life and con- 
duct.’’ 4 

The core-tenet of behavioristic psychology is the condi- 
tioned reflex. After spurning practically the whole of 
traditional psychology, Dr. Watson flourishes his condi- 
tioned reflex as the panacea for all the ills of society. ‘‘Give 
me the baby,”’ he cries, ‘‘and I’ll make it a thief, a gunman, 
or a dope fiend. The possibilities of shaping in any direc- 
tion are almost endless. . . . Make him a deaf-mute, and 
I will still build you a Helen Keller. . Men are built, 
not born.”’° This is inspiring, if-true. Educators have 
been searching for such a device for ages. How does he 
do it? Watch him in action, in the Johns Hopkins Labora- 
tories conditioning new reflexes. 

Albert, eleven-months-old infant, was the helpless sub- 
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ject. Albert by nature had no fear of rats. Being a brave 
little fellow, he reached out for a rat as readily as he 
reached for anything else. Like all babies, though, his 
sensitive ear-drums could not stand piercing noises. So 
when Albert reached for a big sleek rat, an operator ham- 
mered violently on a steel bar held near Albert’s ear. At 
the first experiment, rat and noise being presented together, 
“the infant jumped violently and fell forward, burying 
his face in the mattress. He did not cry, however.’’® 
Truly Albert was a courageous little fellow. What hap- 
pened? A reflex arc, starting from the ear and ending in 
the fear-distilling glands, grafted itself upon the arc start- 
ing with the rat-impulse coming through the eye and end- 
ing in the smooth muscles that jerk the hand forward. 
By a repetition of the stimulus, at the eighth experiment 
some seven days later, when the rat was shown without 
the crashing noise, ‘‘the baby began to cry’’. Now little 
Albert is deathly afraid of rats and all other furry crea- 
tures. Thus Dr. Watson has more experimental evidence 
for his behavior-perfecting device of the conditioned re- 
flex, sans consciousness, sans intelligence, sans instinct. 

These and like experiments, Dr. Watson concluded, 
prove that human behavior is essentially a series of me- 
chanical responses to certain stimuli. Albert will always 
be afraid of rats, unless you re-condition his nervous sys- 
tem. Therefore, education consists in providing an en- 
vironment that will repeatedly stimulate the correct me- 
chanical responses necessary for future life. Therefore, 
he would have us add, consciousness plays no part in our 
actions, and consequently man is a machine governed by 
the laws of physics and chemistry—no more, no less. 

This is the foundation upon which behaviorism bases 
its claim to sweep aside boldly the century-old concepts 
of consciousness, memory, intelligence, volition. On the 
surface it looks beguiling because of its simplicity. But 
what does common sense force us to say about it? 

Evidently, Dr. Watson’s fundamental assumption em- 
braces an assertion and a consequent: consciousness is a 
myth; therefore, all human actions are explicable in terms 
of conditioned reflexes. Although experimental psycholo- 
gists have attacked the vaunted precision of the condi- 
tioned reflex with solid arguments drawn from scientific 
evidence, we shall pass up that phase of the discussion and 
consider the positive arguments for the existence of con- 
sciousness. If, then, we can be reasonably certain of the 
fact of consciousness, Dr. Watson’s basic assertion that we 
are essentially muscle-twitching machines; not feeling, 
thinking personalities, collapses; and with it the super- 
structure of the so-called system of behaviorism. Let us 
examine the facts of our internal experience. 

The scholastic psychologist defines consciousness as the 
“knowledge which the mind has of its acts as its own.”’ ‘ 
This cognition of seif is not arrived at by reasoning; we 
know it from our concrete personal experience. Dr. Wat- 
son describes for us the squirms of little Albert. But how 
does he know that little Albert ever squirmed at all unless 
he was aware that he himself (Dr. Watson) saw and 
heard those squirms and cries. The scholastics would say 
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that on becoming conscious of a mental state, the subject 
became aware of the self as the cause or subject of that 
state, and of the state as a modification of the self. This 
is the fact which Dr. Watson dismisses from his system 
as a myth; but without which he could neither be aware 
of the myth nor of himself calling it a myth. 

This new mode of dealing with the intricate problems 
of psychology is of recent origin. James, Titchener, Mill, 
Maudsley and other psychologists of the older American 
school, tried at least to solve the major problems of con- 
sciousness and intelligence, regardless of the bog into which 
they led American psychological thought. But our con- 
temporary thinkers solve the difficulties in a most naive 
fashion: they simply deny the existence of these difficul- 
ties. The ordinary facts of our life are designated as 
“popular illusions’, and the concept of the ego is thus 
stigmatized. But neither I nor any other man can deny 
the supreme fact of personal life: I exist and I know it; 
and so does every other man, unless he stultify his com- 
mon sense. Indeed consciousness is ‘‘popular’’, but it cer- 
tainly is far from being an “‘illusion’’. 

We dare not tamper with the precious ego, lest we en- 
danger the very foundations of human knowledge. It is 
the starting point of all thought. If Dr. Watson’s state- 
ment is true, that is, that we are blind machines, ruled 
wholly by physical and chemical laws, then we may 
sadly wave good-bye to all science. For science, whether 
it be of cells or electrons, reflexes or glandular secretion, 
is possible only because intelligent beings maintain that 
they are conscious of their own acts, that they observe 
and record what they observe, then generalize by abstrac- 
tion and present their findings to the world as public 
property. Dr. Watson himself set out to discover the 
mysterious laws of human behavior, to gain ‘‘experimen- 
tal control over human conduct so badly needed both for 
general social control and growth and for individual hap- 
piness’’.8 Impossible! Consciousness is a myth? How 
can a behaviorist know that he sees the behavior of other 
men? What tells him that he and not some other man 
observes the phenomenon? His mechanical response 
theory allows him no explanation of such acts of self- 
reflection. No more could a dictograph explain that it 
was aware of recording a letter. 

Plainly we must admit that we see, we love, we experi- 
ence thought, we choose to be honest rather than crooked. 
If we do not know from present experience that we are 
able to study our sensations by introspection, or our emo- 
tions and thoughts, then we can know nothing at all. 
Every time we observe the actions of another man and 
say that he is happy, or he is grouchy, we reason from 
our own experience; we know absolutely nothing about 
his behavior except that it appears to resemble some ex- 
perience of our own. Why are very young children ap- 
parently callous in the presence of death? Because they 


-have no experience of the sorrow which grips the heart 


when a loved one is taken away forever. The behavior- 
ist can give no adequate explanation of these first truths 
of our internal life. 
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Consciousness provides us with other equally amazing 
phenomena apart from knowing that we exist and feel. 
For we can compare these mental states with previous 
states. This is done by reflection, that wonderful power 
of turning the searchlight of our consciousness back upon 
our own internal acts. Every child, every sage can do 
that self-same thing: compare experiences within them- 
selves. By reflection alone is all intelligent progress made 
in conduct; for 

“Man must pass from old to new, 

From vain to real, from mistake to fact, 

From what once seemed good to what now seems best; 

How could man have progression otherwise?’ 
Behaviorism does not pretend to explain this vital fact 


of our conscious lives. How can it? It is materialism 
pure and simple. True, one part of matter can act upon 
another; on this simple fact volumes of chemistry have 
been written. But no chemist or physicist can claim that 
the same atom or particle of matter can ever act or reflect 
upon itself. The skeptics and idealists of old would have 
turned green with envy upon hearing Dr. Watson coolly 
deny these first facts of our existence and supplant them 
with brute materialism. The doctor may be likened to 
the fabled astronomer who searched the heavens diligently 
until he discovered a new planet, and then went forth 
before the world and denied the existence of the telescope. 

Beside the fact of psychological reflection, there arises 
another bothersome concept which the behaviorist must 
explain. Why do all these modifications of self become 
lasting realities to the individual? I refer to that marvel- 
ous fact of our experience which has always been a sore- 
spot for materialists — memory. Why does experience 
convince us that in spite of the mysterious maze of inter- 
nal and external changes through which every individual 
passes, he is ever sure of the fact that he is the same? 
The normal man insists that he perceives his abiding per- 
sonal identity throughout his ever-changing experiences. 
The flash of new life which shines in the eyes of the old 
man when “I remember! I remember!’ comes to his lips; 
the human sympathy which seems to flow most freely 
when the flood-gates of memory are swung wide; the 
delight on the face of the wrinkled little grandmother 
when she looks at those precious pictures of her boys when 
babies—are these explainable by purely mechanical proc- 
esses? No; for a machine cannot identify its present ex- 
perience with its past experience, and say, ‘‘I have seen 
this before’’. 

Dr. Watson objects to the concept of memory. These 
sense-perceptions or ‘‘ghosts of sensation’ (as he humor- 
ously termed them) are utterly valueless to the behavior- 
ist. For, he writes, even “‘if they existed, they would 
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exist as isolated, unusable ‘mental curiosities’,”’ or still 
worse, as “irreducible units.’ But common sense compels 
us to assert that we perceive our abiding identity through- 
out our ever-changing experiences. That we not only 
have sensations, but that we have the power to recall them 
as our own, is a fact of experience recognizable by any 
thinking man. 

We might ask the leader of the behaviorists how he 
retained his ideas of behaviorism from 1919 until the 
present moment? Granting that the impressions made 
upon his nervous system by his numerous experiments 
are mere ‘isolated’ units, by what mysterious process did 
these units come together and evolve into the so-called 
system of behaviorism? To a well-conditioned reflex 
machine, experiences may be isolated units. But baby, 
boy, man, father, grandfather—-man knows he is abso- 
lutely the same individual. 

Moreover, the intellectual operations of every scientist, 
whether he work in the laboratories of Johns Hopkins 
or General Electric, demand this identity of personality. 
Perhaps it is a delicate experiment covering reams of paper 
and years of time. Step by step the expert advances his 
results toward the final conclusion. He must remember 
the hypothesis under which he works; he must recognize 
the linkage between steps. And when he sighs his relief 
after recording the last observation, he still must sum up 
the problem as a logical whole ready for presentation to 
the world. Underlying the whole project is his convic- 
tion and experience that he is the same man who began 
and completed the work. If there were no identity of 
person, there could be no linkage of observation, no con- 
tinuity. Without immediate memory the scientist could 
not even be sure of his personal identity lasting through 
one minute’s work. 

Efficiency and practicality are peculiarly American traits. 
“Does it work?’ might well substitute as our national 
motto. Does behaviorism work? A moment’s thought 
supplies the answer. Courts do not acquit criminals for 
claiming that they “‘forget’’. Business men do not retain 
clerks who fail to punch the time-clock regularly, on the 
plea of forgetfulness. The corner grocer hails you to court 
if you disregard his monthly duns. Even little Jimmy 
knows full well that teacher is justified in keeping him 
after school for failing to turn in the requisite home work. 
Amnesia is not uncommon, but to assert universal am- 
nesia, as the behaviorist logically must, would rip the 
foundations of society and morality from under our feet. 
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Conflicting Philosophies 
of Education 


(Continued from page 68) 


Now it would be absurd to contend that any one of 
these ideals excluded all the others. Even the most ex- 
treme of the modern advocates of “‘learning by doing’’ 
would hardly maintain that ‘‘doing’” the French Revolu- 
tion freed one of the necessity for some thinking, some 
expression, some learning of facts. Nevertheless, in a 
system that exalts things over ideas, or doing over think- 
ing, the student might easily fail to acquire a complete 
education. Obviously a boy might reconstruct Caesar’s 
bridge and never learn Latin, a student might go through 
a great many laboratory experiments and never attain to 
scientific thinking. 


The problem for American education to-day is a prob- 
lem of synthesis, a synthesis of ideas, words, facts, things 
into unity, making them assimilable, dynamic and alive 
in the individual, so that by reason of such assimilation 
and vivification the student is transformed, lifted above 
his meagre environment and given an outlook over a 
broader horizon. His mind becomes a trained and dis- 
ciplined tool, ready and able to face the new facts and 
puzzling problems of the modern world, incapable of 
being stampeded by mob hysteria or propaganda. Such 
a liberal education will give him standards of taste and 
of judgment, will impart a nice balance to all that he 
does or says or thinks, will save him from ever falling 
into the ‘‘too much’, so feared by the Greeks. 


What sort of a curriculum can produce men of this 
type in our country? History can do much, not the 
cramming of facts, the useless repetition of lists of kings 
and presidents, battles and dynasties, but the sort of his- 
tory”that will take the facts, weigh them, fashion them 
into a coherent whole, trace the influence of cause and 
effect, see the relationship between our age and that of a 
civilization that has disappeared from the face of the earth. 
Literature can do much, not the gerund-grinding drudgery 
of the pedant, not the pseudo-scientific dissection of clas- 
sics, but a study of literature that will provide standards 
of judgment, that will open up vistas of new worlds and 
old, that will unlock magic casements on sun-lit seas, that 
will lift youth out of his narrow parochialism, remove 
from him the trammels of contemporary paganism, and 
make him a world-citizen, at home with the great minds 
of all time. That the literature of Greece and Rome are 
necessary for a liberal education in our day would be dif- 
ficult to prove; but until something better is provided to 
give youth standards of taste and at the same time train 
his mind, a liberally educated man should have an ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin literature or else must 
he go forth, lacking half his birthright. 

Science, too, has its part to contribute to a liberal edu- 
cation, such a study of science as will provide a genuine 
exercise in scientific thinking. Not all science teaching in 


‘eral education. 
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colleges has been of that sort, for science also has its for- 
malism, its parrotry. Messing about with test tubes in 
a laboratory of itself gives no more training in scientific 
thinking than playing with an adze or a saw in a manual 
training shop. 

Philosophy, most of all, is needed; not the empty 
shards of scholasticism, syllogistic clichés that are to serve 
as stepping-stones in reaching a foregone conclusion. Such 
a study of philosophy would be as valuable as the work- 
ing of a jig-saw puzzle. What is of paramount impor- 
tance in a liberal education is a strenuous exercise in the 
art of thinking; not a pawing-over of inert ideas, but 
such a dynamic and fearless investigation of ideas and 
facts and things as will color all of life. For the man 
who undergoes such a discipline will be enabled to meet 
all the problems of a modern changing world unafraid; 
not because he has the solutions ready solved in a mental 
answer-book, but for this reason: that his mind and soul 
have been steeled for conflict, have been anchored so stur- 
dily that even a world tottering to ruins would find him 
not unprepared. 


To do this adequately, of course, his philosophy must 
be conjoined to religion. And the place of religion in a 
modern liberal education is too vast a theme for the limits 
of this paper. Whether educators will it or not, some 
form of religion colors every theory of education, even 
if it be that absurd travesty of religion with its absurd 
dogma denying all dogma. Religion must play a part in 
a liberal education, for religion deals with ideas, facts, 
things, words; it runs through all of life; it is life itself. 
A fact is a fact whether it be discovered in a biological 
laboratory or revealed by God. And a greater knowledge 
and appreciation of our human nature can conceivably 
be gained by acquaintance with the fact of Original Sin, 
the Incarnation, the Redemption than can be secured by 
ten thousand brass instrument experiments in a psycho- 
logical laboratory. 


Not every form of religious education, however, is nec- 
essarily productive of a liberally educated man. The ad- 
herence to certain religious tenets such as the Calvinistic 
doctrine of innate depravity would militate against a lib- 
So too the ethos of certain sects would 
make it next to impossible for a liberal education to flour- 
ish. It is hard to imagine a sect like the Holy Jumpers 
conducting a college of liberal arts. Nor is it true that 
every Catholic college gives a liberal education. And not 
all Catholics, any more than all Jews or Methodists, or 
Baptists or Episcopalians, possess the capacity of profiting 
by a liberal education. Certain textures do not make silk 
purses. 


But a point vehemently to be insisted upon is that a 
Catholic college can give a liberal education. It has done 
so in the past; in fact, a good case might be made for the 
statement that in proportion as educational systems or 
individual colleges have kept in touch with Catholicism 
as a culture, even though—illogically—they have rejected 
it as a religion, to that extent they give a better liberal 
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education than those that have jettisoned all of Catholi- 
cism. One need but indicate Oxford and Cambridge as 
examples in point, where stones and gowns and academic 
mores all cry aloud of their Catholic past. 

And the reason is not far to seek. Catholicism is a 
culture. One who is Catholicly educated, not merely 
trained in Catholic doctrine and practice, but presented 
with the whole majestic sweep of Catholicism, her part 
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in the building up of our Western civilization, such a 
man acquires a sense of ancient heritage, a pride of race, 
an attitude of noblesse oblige; he has a view from his 
coign of vantage in the ancient Church not merely of the 
world but of the superworld as well; he is cognizant not 
only of facts in the natural order but in the supernatural 
order also, those facts that give meaning and coherence 
to the whole of life. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HAS SCIENCE DISCOVERED GOD 


Edited by Edward H. Cotton 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1931, $3.50 


The term ‘“‘science’”’ in the title of this book is used, as is so 
often the case now-a-days, not to mean a mass of accumulated 
objective evidence, but rather the opinions of certain men selected 
somewhat arbitrarily from among those who have attained noto- 
riety through their publications or scientific discoveries. It is 
only under that restriction that the interrogatory title is to be 
understood. Also the term ‘‘God’’ must be explained. If God 
is a being distinct from this changing world, then it can scarcely 
be said that any of the scientists in this group will admit that his 
own scientific investigations have convinced him of the existence 
of such a God. To the ordinary non-scholastic scientist ‘‘dis- 
tinct from’’ means in a different place; so that if God is to be 
distinct from the world, He must be outside of it,—if the world 
has an outside. The scientist does not find such a “‘transcendent’”’ 
God. The other alternative is that God be “‘immanent’’ in mat- 
ter (or the ether) so that matter is instinct with God. The 
setting of these two alternatives by these scientists is not due to 
any narrow-mindedness, but rather to a habit of mind acquired 
from constantly dealing with material substances, which, if dis- 
tinct, are always in different portions of space. 

That much understood, the book is impressive in the sense 
that nearly all the contributors are open-minded in regard to 
evidence for the existence of God. Their approach to the ques- 
tion, however, is the reverse of what I should call the logical 
one. Instead of seeking God first and coming to religion after- 
ward, they begin with religion as something desirable and try to 
find some justification for it. Religion is a value, which means 
that it is an emotion and is worthwhile for its own sake. It is 
a bit odd that scientists, who profess to be guided by ‘‘cold facts’, 
should allow their feelings to decide this important question. In 
seeking the solution some of these writers seem to follow Schop- 
enhauer’s theory that we can have an emotion without our know- 
ing with what object it is concerned, if any. In that case relig- 
ion is not a via ad but a bonum in se, a kind of god in itself. 
Others assign some phase of external nature as that about which 
religion is concerned. Instances are: design, purpose, personality, 
law and order, the upward striving and purpose of evolution, 
mind in nature, illimitable space and time, psychic phenomena. 
Others again find that religion is concerned with some internal 
experience: the psychological necessity of assuming a first cause, 
the zest for research, the aesthetic feeling stirred by a sunset, the 
shrinking from the thought that nature is meaningless, the need of 
religion as an escape from despair, the longing for something 
more than this temporal life, the “‘tendrils’’ which the mind and 
heart send out toward something secure and lasting, the ‘‘thrill’’ 
in the quest of truth, the emotional satisfaction found in music 
and worship. God in every case would seem to be just the mate- 
rial world under some particular aSpect. 

There is another angle to the situation. These men think 
that once you grant a God who is supreme and independent of 


nature, you make the world simply a plaything in His hands, 
and destroy all physical laws. Whereas the evidence for the 
existence of an independent God is adequately contained in the 
fixity of nature’s laws; only after that independence has been 
established can we entertain the thought of possible, if even only 
rare, interference. And surely no one holds that the Supreme 
Being must interfere. But to these writers the possibility of any 
interference with the course of nature is unthinkable. What a 
strange conceit in experimental scientists! Does not every ex- 
periment begin with the arbitrary arrangement of the forces of 
nature? If I cannot arbitrarily interfere with the course of nature 
and arrange the forces to suit my whim, then I, too, am a victim 
of the inexorable course of nature; and though observation be 
still possible, experiment?—-Never. But if man may, within 
limits, arbitrarily interfere with the course of nature, what is so 
preposterous about permitting the same to God? Incompatible 
as it is with the profession of experimental scientists, deep down 
in the minds of these men is the conviction that everything hap- 
pens with ineluctable necessity; if they once frankly admitted a 
free act, they would be ready to grant the existence of something 
besides their grim world-god; and the way would be open to a 
God not made up of atoms and ether. 

In this respect McDougall has perhaps more than any other 
found the beginning of the way. Although I cannot see that 
he is always employing his ‘‘cold-blooded science’ in accepting 
certain instances of telepathy and psychic phenomena, still he 
does admit an immaterial something in mystic experiences, mathe- 
matical capacity and aesthetic response. All that is evidence that 
he is not a slave to the habit of cerebrating in terms of brute 
matter. On the other hand, the purely functional or utilitarian 
view of religion is best represented by Professor Huxley. Reli- 
gion, he thinks, may be needed to prevent the human race from 
committing suicide. He sees humanity toying, like a child, with 
the tremendous forces science has made available. The child 
has ‘‘a set of machine tools, a box of matches, and a supply of 
dynamite’. The professor's alarm is betrayed in the confusion 
that reigns in his next sentence: 


“How can religion expect to help in solving the problem 
before the child cuts itself or blows itself up if it does not pene- 
trate itself, and make them its own in order to control them?” 
After all has been said and done, religion is back in science 

again, and even God is welcome there under one guise or an- 
other. The name materialism has been discarded, and perhaps 
materialism itself will be the next to go. The name religion is 
no longer shunned, and perhaps actual objective religion may 
soon be considered as not unworthy of a “‘scientist’’. Some day 
“science’” (meaning such men as these) may concede that matter 
is not all nor all matter, and that there is a God who is not just 
the mind of the world, evolving with that world, but the Maker 
and Master of the world. Progress to this end will no doubt 
be slow, for prejudice, when unconscious, and mental habits, 
when formed in one narrow groove, die hard. At any rate there 
is a movement to get out of the dungeon that was called the 
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“Enlightenment”, and into the open where reason does not shud- 
der at the thought that it may some day find God. Another 
service these writers have done is to discover the clay feet above 
which “‘scientific’’ atheism has long reared its proud head. 

Contributors to the volume are: Edward H. Cotton, Kirtley 
F, Mather, Robert A. Millikan, Arthur S. Eddington, Heber D. 
Curtis, Edwin G. Conklin, Albert Einstein, Julian S. Huxley, 
George Thomas White Patrick, William McDougall, Sir J. Ar- 
thur Thomson, Michael Pupin, John Langdon-Davies, Harlan T. 
Stetson, Sir James Jeans, Sir Oliver Lodge, J. Malcolm Bird. 

J. A. MCWILLIAMs. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Johannes Lindworsky, S. J. 
Translated by Harry R. DeSilva, Ph. D. 
Macmillan, New York, 1931, $3.75 


Within the compass of 396 pages, Father Lindworsky presents 
a concise, yet adequate treatment of all the psychological proc- 
esses of the normal adult. The inclusion of the new findings on 
the higher mental processes, which German psychologists un- 
hampered by the prejudices of English sensism have contributed 
in recent years to the science of psychology, make the book of 
great interest and value to every student of psychology. 

The author treats briefly in his introduction, of the nature, 
historical development, subject-matter, sources, methods and di- 
visions of experimental psychology. The five chapters consider 
the following subjects: First, the fundamental psychical elements 
and their direct combinations; second, the renewal of images 
as the foundation of higher psychical performances, including 
a treatment of association; third, the higher mental achievements 
of adults, the higher feelings, the volitional life, and the higher 
cognitive achievements; fourth, the socially influenced mental 
achievements: language, morals, art and religion; fifth, the ex- 
ceptional mental states—sleep, dreams, and hypnosis. 

To do justice to the book in a short review is impossible. 
Worthy of special note are the precise and logical ordering of 
the material with a consequent facilitation of reference, the data 
on relation and its combination with sensation complexes, the 
inclusion of the Gestalt psychology and its proper evaluation. 
For those acquainted with German there is appended at the end 
of each section a bibliography of the literature upon that rather 
recent reaction to associationism. The entire chapter on the 
higher mental achievements of adults is worthy of attention. 
These processes are either entirely neglected in all of our Ameri- 
can textbooks, or else treated inadequately. To the scholastic 
philosopher, the a posteriori treatment of the immaterial mental 
activities must prove as interesting as it is new. 

In view of the many new angles from which the subject is 
treated and the new fields of psychological thought which it 
opens up, the book should be of value to every psychologist. 

JEROME H. GIBSON. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF 
By M. C. D'Arcy, S. J. 
Longmans, 1931, $3.00 ve 
Father D’Arcy clearly puts his problem in the very beginning: 
“I wish to show that it is better to believe than to disbelieve, 
and by ‘better’ I mean both more rational and more profitable.’’ 
But that is a large order, particularly in view of the state of 
mind which is found in so many to-day. However, the author 
is quite willing—in fact he goes out of his way—to face facts. 
And he very exactly states the rather general modern condition 
of belief in the supernatural thus: ‘The intellectual tradition of 
Christianity which was effected at the Reformation but kept alive 
by sentiment, habit and good will, has, as so often happens with 
lingering effects, vanished suddenly.” 
After discussing the present condition of belief, he advances 
to settling whether it is possible to have truth. He next dis- 
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cusses belief itself, including an analysis and criticism of New- 
man’s Grammar of Assent. Then come the chapters treating 
of ‘‘Authority in Belief’, “Belief and Religious Experience’, 
“The Limits of Belief’’ and finally ‘“‘Divine Faith’. The titles 
are more or less self-explanatory. Each chapter is exceedingly 
well done. 

However, this is no book for the amateur, but for a dis- 
ciplined mind, a reader who will read and pause and evaluate. 
Not that it is a tiresome or pedantic book. It is fascinating. 
But it supposes more general knowledge than most books do, 
and it requires wholesome codperation from the reader. 

Chapters of the book, such as the first, are simple enough and 
quite delightful, because Father D'Arcy is always lucid and full 
of apposite instances. Again, he often casts out thoughts and 
expressions that sum up a whole world of knowledge or expe- 
rience. Father D’Arcy is a keen analyst, and he has the habit 
of saying clearly and briefly what other men may labor to ex- 
press in many volumes. But his subject is a deep one and his 
book, if it merits any reproach, contains perhaps too much 
thought for the space utilized. 

To my mind this book is best adapted to the use of scholars, 
teachers and priests. Many of these would thereafter certainly 
modify their methods; for the workings of the “‘learning mind’ 
and its needs are most admirably discussed. And those who read 
it will understand better why sometimes their most cogent argu- 
ments fail to warm and why their most perfect syllogisms are 
sometimes met with the evasive reply: ‘‘It seems all right, but 


” 


R. B. MORRISON. 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS 


Edited and Translated with Introductory Notes 
By Richard McKeon, Columbia University 


2 Vols. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1931; each, $1.25 


Students of philosophy are indebted to Professor McKeon for 
his contribution. In view of the present interest in medieval 
culture it would be a calamity were the philosophers of that 
period to be neglected, for the philosophy and civilization of the 
Middle Ages are so intimately connected that to understand thor- 
oughly the one, the student must know also the other. 

Professor McKeon is aware of the difficulty of rendering the 
philosophical thought of these writers from Latin into English, 
and also of the necessity of limiting his work to scanty por- 
tions of but a few authors. He tells us that ‘‘the following 
translations are to be justified only as a device to open medieval 
philosophy to a larger audience; for the selection of a few pages 
among a little more than a dozen out of hundreds of prolific 
writers could not serve to present an adequate outline of all the 
tendencies of medieval thought.”’ 

Hence the author has restricted himself to selecting portions of 
the writings dealing with the problem of knowledge, a problem 
as troublesome to the Greeks and Medievalists as it is to the 
modern and contemporary philosophers. In reading these selec- 
tions the student will be introduced to the Augustinian as well 
as the Aristotelico-Thomistic trend. He will see that “‘the early 
selections, those of Augustine, Boethius and Anselm, continue 
to be influential in later discussions, even to the extent of fre- 
quent explicit quotations in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.”’ 

The teacher of the history of philosophy will find that these 
volumes furnish for his pupils not only portions of the writings 
of certain medieval philosophers, but also enlightening intro- 
ductions which point out the influence of these philosophers on 


medieval thought. 


In order to avoid misinterpretations of the English transla- 
tions, the author has annexed to the second volume a glossary of 


almost a hundred pages. 
E. C. MCCUE. 
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“Tt is well that the author is making these volumes, 
published originally as a digest of lectures for students 
of philosophy at Holy Cross College, accessible to a 


larger reading public.” —America. 


“The type and arrangement are excellent and should 
recommend themselves to students in preference to our 
present works.” —Modern Schoolman, May, 1930. 


“I am finding it very satisfactory and the students are 
finding it very interesting.” 
S. J. RUEVE, S. J. 
Professor of Ethics, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 


“J hope that your books will enjoy the wide popularity 
which they merit.” 
JOSEPH T. KELLY, S. T. D., 
Professor of Ethics, College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y., 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Albany Diocese, Albany, 
NZ Ys 
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A SURVEY OF NATIONAL TRENDS IN BIOLOGY 
By Edward J. v. K. Menge, Ph. D., Sc. D. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1930 

In this book Dr. Menge has filled a gap in our biological 
literature: he has successfully given us a bird’s-eye view of pres- 
ent-day tendencies among representative biological scientists, and 
shown us in short compass the purpose back of the huge amount 
of work being done. In the preface we are shown how the data 
for the survey were obtained: seven questions were asked of the 
heads of departments in biology and zoology in every university 
in the world outside the United States and in some twenty uni- 
versities within the states. The introduction is followed by 
three chapters, entitled: ‘Facts and Findings’, ‘‘A Cross-Section 
of Present-Day Biological Thought’, and ‘‘Provocative Biologi- 
cal Theories’. The book concludes with a survey of work and 
workers in each country, and with a lengthy bibliography. 

We agree with Dr. Barker (quoted on page 18) when he 
sounds a well-merited warning against ‘‘the general haste to rush 
into print’ on the part of those given to research or rather to 
“‘pseudo-research’’, The stress given by Dr. Menge to the im- 
portance of evaluating work done in the near past is well placed 
(page 10), especially since it is true that ‘—most biologists 
have only small horizons.’’ ‘‘ ‘Mechanistic evolution’ is a 
strait-jacket for experimental work’’ (page 53); on the other 
hand, emergent evolution (now in vogue, especially in the 
United States) leads to the philosophical position of the neo- 
scholastics. “Though mechanism seems to be in great part re- 
jected and vitalism is not accepted, chemical and physical data 
seem to be the best criterion of truth for the biologist (pages 
66-71). The first, second and last of the six “provocative 
biological theories’” enumerated show that present-day biologists 
are searching for solutions of problems which must in the long 
run agree in all essentials with those given by scholastic phi- 
losophy. 
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MODERN PSYCHOLOGIES AND EDUCATION 


By Clarence E. Ragsdale 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932, $2.25 


Written for teachers and for students of education, this book 
professes to show ‘‘what one ought logically to think of pres- 
ent education, if one adopts and consistently maintains any one 
of the contemporary attitudes in psychology.’’ This prefatory 
note may raise one’s hopes, but it is only necessary to read a 
few pages further to discover that the reader's choice is to be 
limited to attitudes of virtually contemporary origin, as the 
author’s preoccupation with what is ‘‘modern’’ has led him to 
disregard any system of psychology, whatever its claims, if it 
was not born within the last fifty years. In the cognate fields of 
philosophy, theology, and history of education, the work reveals 
unmistakable signs of the same myopia. Thus Rousseau looms 
in the hazes of the farthest horizon as the emancipator of the 
child. The Church’s teaching on original sin is crudely con- 
fused with the total-depravity dogma of Calvin. With no less 
a shock to our historical sense we read: ‘“‘At the time of Galileo, 
nature was still thought of as having a distinct personality. The 
expression that nature had a ‘horror of a vacuum’ was not fig- 
urative in the sense that it is for us to-day, but was taken as 
showing the real nature of a spiritual personality.” No less 
startling is the following: ‘It was formerly believed that deaf- 
mutes were incapable of talking, because, through some unfortu- 
nate accident, they had not been given a soul at birth. They 
were considered to be in every respect on the level of animals 
who had no souls. Toward the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, certain work was done in teaching deaf-mutes to talk. 
When these efforts met with some success, the effects were con- 
sidered to be truly miraculous.’’ What are the facts? A manual 
alphabet was described by Bede as early as the eighth century. 
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About the year 1570, Girolamo Cardano wrote: ‘The deaf can 
hear by reading, and speak by writing.”” Within the decade, a 
Spanish Benedictine recorded his success with persons, deaf and 
dumb from birth, whom he had taught, by methods strikingly 
modern, to speak, to read and write, to keep accounts, etc. Fifty 
years later another Spaniard, a priest, published a work on the 
education of deaf mutes, including alphabet, signs, and phonetic 
studies. Incidentally, we wonder in what Christian theologian 
or philosopher Professor Ragsdale read that deaf-mutes had no 
souls. He names none. We can find none. 


It need scarcely be added that, for the author of this work, 
scholasticism is not reckoned among the modern psychologies. 
It is never mentioned in his book. Its principles and theories 
are disregarded, though they present the most coherent philosophy 
of education, and continue to-day, as they have done through the 
ages since Aristotle, to shape the thought and mould the lives of 
more men than any one of the ‘“‘modern’’ psychologies. 

But even in the field of modern psychology, in the sense of 
the title, the book is scarcely reliable. The systems are pre- 
sented too sketchily for fair appraisal. The book is not docu- 
mented with bibliography or other reference to sources, beyond 
a very few titles incorporated into the text. This is not a seri- 
ous defect in itself, but when, in addition to the “‘inaccuracies’’ 
noted above, one finds Spearman’s exhaustive studies of intelli- 
gence attributed to Pearson, and the Electra complex of the 
Freudians described as the Lysistrata (!) complex, it is hard to 
trust any of the author’s unsupported statements, or to persuade 
oneself that the book is representative either of the series of 
which it forms a part or of the university in which its author 
teaches. 
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MORAL VALUES AND THE MORAL LIFE 
By Etienne Gilson 
Translated from the fourth French edition by Leo Richard 
WardtGsSaG: 
B. Herder, St. Louts, $2.50 

Once the existence of God has been established and the nature 
of His creature, man, has been investigated there arises the in- 
tricate problem of the relations which stand between God as 
Creator and Lord and man as a free, intelligent, social being 
composed of body and soul. The book before us is an attempt 
to collate from the great corpus of St. Thomas’s doctrine those 
parts which deal specifically with this problem and its solution. 
It endeavors to set forth the teaching of the great doctor in such 
a way as to appeal to the modern non-scholastic philosopher. 

To many lovers of St. Thomas it may be a question how far 
the author has reproduced the wonderful clarity of the Angelic 
Doctor's style and the keenness and depth of his thought. Gilson 
was perfectly cognizant of the difficulty of his task when he 
wrote in the introduction: ‘‘But any attempt to define the spirit 
of the ethics independently of the spirit that breathes in all his 
studies would be useless. The first condition for grasping the 
ethics of St. Thomas is to know that in this system there is 
no detached ethics; no one can define the spirit that rules over 
the elaboration of this ethics without defining the spirit of the 
whole of Thomism.” 

If this book achieves its purpose of sending seekers after the 
truth back to the works of the great Doctor of Christendom it 
will have attained a notable success. 

We cannot but appreciate Fr. Ward’s praiseworthy effort to 
put M. Gilson’s work before the English-reading public. 
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ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Includes the following Schools and Colleges and Affiliated Institutions 


THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


College of Arts and Sciences..cnnnc--221 North Grand Blvd. 
College of Arts and Sciences at Florissant.........Florissant, Mo. 
Graduate School 15 North Grand Blvd. 
School of Divinity......... 3635 West Pine Blvd. 
School of Medicine...... 1402 S. Grand Blvd. 
School of Law... 3642 Lindell Blvd. 
School of Philosophy and Science... 3638 Lindell Blvd. 
School of Dentistry ...-.em-rsemenennon 3556 Caroline Street 
School of Commerce and Finance..ccnun---3666 Lindell Blvd. 
School of Education... -ccecmenn ...15 North Grand Blvd. 
School of Sociology. 203 North Grand Blvd. 
School ef Nursing, Administrative Office— 

1402 South Grand Blvd. 


THE CORPORATE COLLEGES 


Fontbonne College..................--.-. Wydown and Big Bend Blvds. 
Maryville College... Meramec and Nebraska Avenues 
Webster College... Lockwood Blvd., Webster Groves, Missouri 
Maryhurst Normal Denny Road, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Notre Dame Junior College......Ripa Avenue, South Saint Louis 
Saint Mary’s Junior College. O'Fallon, Missouri 


WHITE HOUSE 


St. Louis House of Retreats— 
White House, Jefferson Barracks P, O., Missouri 


THE HOSPITALS 


1. UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 
(a) St. Mary’s Hospital......Clayton and Bellevue Avenues 
(b) St. Mary’s Infirmary. 1536 Papin Street 
(c) Firmin Desloge Hospital 1327 South Grand Blvd. 
(Under construction) 
(d) Mt. St. Rose Sanatorium.............9101 South Broadway 


. AFFILIATED HOSPITALS 
(a) Alexian Brothers’ Hospital 3933 South Broadway 
(b) St. Anthony’s Hospital_...Grand Blvd. and Chippewa 
(c) St. John’s Hospital................307 South Euclid Avenue 


. STAFF-RELATED HOSPITALS 
(a) St. Louis City Hospital, Unit L....1550 Lafayette Ave. 
(b) St. Louis City Hospital, Unit II...2945 Lawton Ave. 
(c) St. Louis Isolation Hospital............5800 Arsenal Street 
(d) St. Ann’s Maternity Hospital...Page and Union Blvds. 


THE NURSING SCHOOL 
. St. Mary’s Hospital Unit. 1101 Bellevue Avenue 
. Alexian Brothers’ Hospital Unit........3933 South Broadway 
. St. John’s Hospital Unit. 4961 Audubon Avenue 


THE DISPENSARIES 
Saint Mary’s Dispensary (University Dispensary )— 
1509 Chouteau Avenue 
Alexian Brothers’ Dispensary......--.-3933 South Broadway 
Saint John’s Dispensary. ccccnuennen312 North 23rd Street 
Saint Louis Obstetrical Dispensary.......3245 Lafayette Avenue 
Saint Louis City Hospital Dispensary......1550 Lafayette Avenue 


For Convenience and Comfort in St. Louis 


THE NEW HOTEL MELBOURNE 


GRAND AND LINDELL BOULEVARDS 
Located Directly Across the Street from St. Louis University and St. Francis Xavier Church 


Excellent Coffee Shop and 


Beautiful Dining Room 


Garage in Connection With 
the Hotel 


ad > 


Private Dining Rooms Comfortable and Economical 


upon request 
<< 
Sd 
Accommodations of All 
O. P. GREATHOUSE 


Manager 


Types for the St. 


Louis Visitor 


